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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. y 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address, —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vatlroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ee is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 
Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

‘New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Pertland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hal! Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toledo, J}, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wii! 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


15 MARCH, 1900 


‘6 A!l they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisber, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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B. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


M ™ -¥,:-n2- 0 ns 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


Cc a 











? ae P M ae 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 

at reasonable prices. I9 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


an Medlg Sac & FALE 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


A c. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


oO. & OR FBT 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co. Dress- 
; makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 
M. 
34 West 35th St., New York 
- noe Os 


A. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
: _20 West 34th St., New York, 
HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 


40 West 47th St., New York 
A fe om eS oe Oe 
. 





WEINGARTE.N 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 





MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





O A 2 i M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 3oth Street, New York 


A AISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices, 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
a 7° West 39th Street, New York 


ai SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
_to West 35th Street, New York 
ME, ae 


FASHIONABLE 


I ; R A 
DRESSMAKING 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
M's’ WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 


Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


\ “ Oo ? ? ¥ 
S ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


M** SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


A R T T N 
DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished. 205 East 19th Street. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


K th A S A 2 oh 
© ROBES 


Reception, Carriage, and Evening Gowns. 
Also Tailor Gowns. 151 West 46th Street '§ 


J GERALD REILLY & CO. 























LADIES’ TAILORS 


Miss E, REILLY, Milliner 
2 West 33d Street, opposite Hotel Waldorf 


B ot ie eae 


28 West 30th Street, New York 





HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—HAT §S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 








G A S : Oo N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


E H: FIELDING & CO. 
. MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


H Oo Ff. 2. oe 8 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
SCHNEIDER 


M’**® ae Ds 
CORSETIERE ; 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York ; 
ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. I., 
Box 66. 








Te ee oe Oe as 


Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 


HE MISSES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address MIss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 














SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


ITY SHOPPING 


Of every description, Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 





| Gece YORK SHOPPING 
Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 


PROEESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROITIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 








OOKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLive Ropart & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 











HAIRDRESSING 


N D R E 


(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 
DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatmenf, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 
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Liveries . ‘ ’ . i, vi 
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Serve a Cause Which They Hate . 162 
Haphazard Jottings : ; 164 
Concerning the Professor, 
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New Ideas in Skating . 75 
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DIED 


Phelps.—In New Haven, Conn., Friday, 
9 March, Edward J. Phelps, aged 77 years. 

Post.—At his late residence, 523 Madison 
Ave., on Saturday, 10 March, of pneumonia, 
William Post. 

Stevens.—On Saturday, 10 March, at 37 
Fifth Ave., Robert Livingston, Jr., son of 
Robert Livingston and Mary S. Stevens, aged 
4 months. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Carter-Randolph.—Miss Isabella Car- 
ter, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Edmund Randolph, 
of New York. 

Collins-Westfell.—Miss Florence Julia 
Collins, daughter of the late Sheldon Collins, 
to Mr. Otto Gerard J. Westfell, of Stockholm. 

Chase - Gilpin. — Miss Gertrude May 
Chase, daughter of Mr. George C. Chase, to 
Mr. Monteith Gilpin, of New York. 


DINNERS 


Fitzgerald.—Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald gave 
a birthday dinner of twenty-eight covers last 
week at her residence, 253 Lexington Ave. 

Park.—Mrs. Trenor L. Park gave a dinner, 
on Sunday, at her residence, 446 Madison Ave., 
in honor of the French Minister, M. Jules Cam- 
bon. Mr. Maurice Farkora sang. 

Parsons.—Mrs. H. de Berkeley Parsons 
will give a large dinner this evening, at her 
residence, 294 Madison Ave. 


INTIMATIONS 


Cutting.—Miss Juliana Cutting has gone 
to Europe for two months or more with Mr. 
and Mrs. William Pollock. 

Irwin.—Mrs. Richard Irwin sailed for 
Europe, on Tuesday, with Mrs. Robert Goelet. 
They will go to southern Italy and cruise on the 
Mediterranean in Mrs. Goelet’s yacht. 

Morgan.—Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Dr. 
and Mrs. James Markoe, Miss Hamilton, and 
Mrs. William Douglas have gone south on Mr. 
Morgan’s private car. 

Tailer.—Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer 
have come to town for several weeks and are 
occupying the Harriman house at 150 Madison 
avenue. 


Webb.—Dr. Seward Webb and his party 
have been spending a few days at Miami, instead 
of going to Havana as was originally intended. 


LENTEN CHARITIES 


Crippled Children.—A concert to pro- 
vide funds for conveying crippled children to and 
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from school, etc., will be given under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mabel Jones and Miss Julia Dela- 
field, in the Astor Gallery, on Monday, 20 Mar., 
at 3.30 o'clock. Miss Marie Brema and Mr. 
Emilio de Gogorza will sing, and a string 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Victor Harris, will 
play. 

Preveceaiane Mrs. Henry C. Potter, Mrs. 
W. G. Langdon, Mrs. H. E. Howland, 
Mrs. Philip Sands, Mrs. Maturin L. Delafield, 
Mrs. E. R. Jones, and Mrs. R. H. Derby. 


Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital.— 
The sewing class, for the benefit of the 
Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses, met at the residence of Mrs. 
Frederic Bell, 52 E. 57th street, on Wednes- 
day. Among those interested in this class are 
Mrs. William Loring Andrews, Mrs. Douglas 
W. Burnham, Mrs. J. F. A. Clark, Mrs. 
Daniel Le Roy Dresser, Mrs. Jules Montant, 
Mrs. Cortlandt S. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Charles 
Stewart Smith, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mrs. Vernon C. Brown. 


RECITALS 


Cady.—Miss Harriette Cady will give two 
morning recitals at the residence of Mrs. John 
]. Mason, 582 Fifth Avenue, on Wed., 21 
Mar., and Sat., 31 Mar., at 14.15 A.M. 
Miss Cady will be heard in some clavichord 
pieces of the seventeenth century, never before 
played in New York. Also some modern 
Russian and Scandinavian music. 

Patronesses.—Mrs. Jas. Hude Beekman, 
Mrs. Fred. H. Benedict, Mrs. Wm. Henry 
Bliss, Mrs. Wm. Bloodgood, Miss Cal- 
lender, Mrs. Chas. W. Cooper, Mrs. Geo. B. 
De Forest, Miss De Forest, Mrs. Henry F. 
Dimock, Mrs. William Perkins Draper, Mrs. 
Bolton Hall, Mrs. James Harriman, Mrs, 
Daniel $. Lamont, Mrs. Edward Mitchell, 
Mrs. John J. Mason, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. James W. Pinchot, 
Mrs. Wm. A. Perry, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. 
Frederick Roosevelt, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. 
Edward Winslow, Mrs. Chas. C. Worthing- 
ton. 


CONCERTS 


Medical and Legal Relief So- 
cieties.—In aid of the Medical and Legal 
Relief Societies of the City of New York, a 
concert will be given at Mendelssohn Hall, 
Tuesday evening, 20 Mar., at which Mr. 
Aiulf Hjorvard, the Anglo-Scandinavian pianist 
and composer, who has appeared in a number 
of concerts in England, Scotland, and Germany, 
will make his first appearance in New York, 
assisted by a complete orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Gustave Hinrichs. This con- 
cert calls for particular interest, as it will also be 
the occasion for the re-appearance on the concert 
platform of Mme. Moran-Olden, the celebrated 
dramatic prima donna. 


Present: were Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. 
H. O, Havemeyer, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Henry 
Burden, Mrs. H. C. Valentine, Mrs. Edward 
D, Adams, Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. Henry 
Dimock, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. J. H. Benedict, 
Mrs. Edward Winslow, Mrs. William McClure, 
Mrs. St. Clair Smith, Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, 
Mr. Frank S. Hastings, Rev. Roderick ‘Terry, 
Mrs. E. D. Adams, Mrs. Edward Winslow, 
Mrs. H. C. Valentine, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge Brewsters, Mrs. Henry Villard, Miss 
Emma Thursby, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, Dr. and 
Mrs. Maltbie Babcock, Mr. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Mrs. Robert W. Tailer, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Curtis, Mrs. Flagler, Mrs. Charles S. 
Fairchild, Mrs. Samuel Sloane, Mrs. Samuel 
Sloane, Jr., Mrs. James A. Trowbridge, Mr. J. 
Metcalfe Thomas, Mrs. James H. Benedict, 
Mrs. James B. Williams, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mrs. S. H. Du Bois, Mrs. James L. Barclay, 
Mrs. Percy Chubb, Mr. Frederick Coudert, 
Mss Evelyn Adams, Mr. Tom Karl, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Macy. 


Smith.—A concert was tendered to Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith on Tuesday, 6 Mar., when the 
following programme was given: 


1 Haydn—Quartet, op. 64, No. § 
Allegro moderato 
Adogio cantabile 
Minuetto 
. Finale-vivace 
Kalterborn String Quartet 
Franz Kaltenborn, 1st Violin 
Carl Hugo Engel, 2d Violin 
Erwin Banck, Viola 
Herman Beyer—Hane, ’Cello 


2 Franz—“ Mutter, oh sing mich zur ruh” 
Fisher—“* Under the Rose” 
Massenet—“ Ouvre tes yeux bleux ” 


Miss Sara Anderson 
3 Dvorak—Piano Quintet 
Dumka 


Scherzo 
Mrs. Charles B. Foote 


Kaltenborn String Quartet 
4 Maude Valerie White—“ Love Song” 


Gerrit Smith—* Bee Song 
Tosti—*Les Filles de Cadix *’ 


Miss Marguerite Hall 


5 Kopylow—Andantino 
Razek—“ The Butterfly ” 
Boccherini—2zd Minuet 
German—“ Torch Dance’ (Henry VIII) 


Kaltenborn String Quartet 


GOLF. 


Dyker Meadow.—tThe second of the 
series of weekly handicap tournaments for the 
Adams cups was played on the Dyker Meadow 
links on Saturday, with the following result : 

Gross, H’d’p. Net. 






fs. yee ye 96 15 81 
5, Cs PRRs « ci cdnvucddowessy 95 II 84 
We, Be PURO ec ceccccscs aces 101 16 85 
SF a een rere 105 18 87 
BD GROG 0 ce cvececectsccos 93 5 88 
Bi By BGs < cc rseceess +. I 22 89 
D, GER ccccccctepees ina 8 go 
oe re 111 20 g! 
a 8 eee 101 10 g! 
SY Sere 100 8 92 
C. L. Kalbfieisch, Jr... 104 11 93 
N, S. Dike..... 105 11 94 
A, E. Whitney. 106 11 95 
L. F. Abbott. 111 16 95 
A.R. Fish... og ee 10 100 
BE, A. BMasrioed, ....cccccsces con’ WOR 10 101 
W. W. Goodridge............. 146 30 116 


Lakewood.—The tournament held at 
the Golf Club of Lakewood on Saturday was 
won by James A. Tyng, with a score of 86, 
which score tied with F. G. Brathwaites for 
the handicap prize, his score being 102--16— 
86. 

The mixed foursome prize was won by Mrs. 
F. G. Brathwaite and Duncan Hunter, in 
126—40—86. The best gross score was 
made by Mrs. Frank M. Tillman and James A. 
Tyng. 

At the Country Club a women’s foursome 
was played in the morning, with the following 
entries and scores : 

Gross, H'd’p. Net. 
Miss Bowers and Mrs, Thomas., 70 10 60 


Miss Downer and Miss Ferris... 74 13 61 
Mrs. Minot and Miss Crawft.... 77 15 62 
Mrs, Walker and Mrs. Bates. .. 74 8 66 
The Misses Robbins........... 81 10 71 
Mrs, Pratt and Miss Robertson. 90 17 73 
Mrs, Freeman and Mrs. Miller. 89 12 77 
Mrs. Dilworth and Mrs. Kerr.. g8 15 83 
Miss Fisk and Miss Cox........ 98 10 88 


The men’s handicap, played in the afternoon, 
was won by John J. Moller, Jr., who won both 
gross and net prizes, with a score of 94— 


4—90. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 





T is to be hoped that all New York play- 
goers who enjoy a bit of pretty comedy, 
acted with grace and distinction, have 

availed themselves of the opportunity offered by 
Madame Modjeska, to see her in Scribes’s 
gay little play, The Ladies’ Battle, at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. The distinguished ac- 
tress is a vision of high-bred beauty throughout 
the play, especially in the latter half of it, when, 
in a gown of embroidered gray satin, with yellow 
gauze scarf about her shoulders, her shapely 
head surmounted by a bonnet of delicate blue, 
trimmed with black velvet and violets, she 
defies time and compels the admiration of the 
onlooker. It goes without saying that the 
demands of the part are well within the ability 
of the player. . Archness, dignity, challenging, 
coquetry, romantic fervor, despair, renun- 
ciation, are the diverse emotions that voice, 
manner, and gesture portray, with finish and 
lightness, or intensity, as may be fit. The 
Modjeska of to-day is more satisfying in The 
Ladies’ Battle than in most of the more am- 
bitious réles that she plays. Marie Stuart will 
be given this evening ; to-morrow Much Ado 
About Nothing is to be given, and on Saturday, 








Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 


Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 

Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 

Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygen and Ozone 

Inhalations. Dr, Noé#l, 41 Ww. 33d St., N. Y. 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 








at both matinee and evening performances, 
Macbeth is to be revived. 


Mr. Belasco is receiving much well-merited 
praise or his stage management of the Japan- 
ese excerpt from life, Madame Butterfly. 
This poetic bit follows a roystering play, the 
scene and all of the incidents of which are dis- 
tinctly occidental, in order to prepare the audi- 
ence for a quietly acted little tragedy in the 
Orient. Mr. Belasco conceived the happy idea 
of exhibiting a series of Japanese pictures, the 
subjects of which should include the neighbor- 
hood of Madame Butterfly’s cottage home. 
Thus introduced, the tragedy of life, played out 
in one night, is condensed into a few moments. 
Miss Blanche Bates is a most acceptable heroine. 


The Japanese players, whose two weeks’ 
engagement at the Berkeley Lyceum was 
so successful, are now to be seen at the 
Bijou Theatre, at which house they opened 
for a short engagement on Monday last. 
They will not only repeat their Berkeley plays, 
but they will add to them, and include, among 
incidents, a Japanese cake walk. —Sir Henry 
Irving and his London company began a fare- 
well engagement of a fortnight, on Monday, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre. The bill for this 
week includes Robespierre and the Merchant of 
Venice.—,After next week the Sunken Bell is 
to be produced at the Knickerbocker, with E. 
H, Sothern and Virginia Harned in the title 
roles. 


Augustus Thomas’s Oliver Goldsmith, writ- 
ten by him for Stuart Robson, is promised for 
production at the Fifth Avenue Theatre next 
week; it is being put on for a four weeks’ run. 
—On Tuesday next The Ambassador, now be- 
ing played at Daly’s, will make way for An In- 
terrupted Honeymoon, which comedy is to 
engage the services of most of the Daly Theatre 
favorites, including, of course, Miss Mary Man- 
nering and Hilda Spong. 


Next week will be the last of Coralie and Co. 
at the Madison Square Theatre; that production 
is to go to Boston, and its place will be filled 
with Twelve Months After, billed as a sequel 
to the White Horse Tavern. —A cinematograph 
reproduction of the Passion Play is being given 
at the Eden Musee twice daily. A lecturer ex- 
plains the pictures, and organ preludes, solos, and 
choruses add to the interest of the occasion. 


The opera for the week at the American 
Theatre is Fra Diavolo, one in which the Castle 
Square Company always appears at its best. 
Among the principals for the week is Miss Maud 
Lilian Berri, whose ability is obtaining well-de- 
served recognition. —The Pride of Jennico, at 
the (riterion, has turned out a splendid success, 
Mr. James K. Hackett having added to his pro- 
fessional reputation as an acceptable interpreter of 
romantic réles. Miss Bertha Galland also has 
become a prime favorite with the New York 
public, more than justifying the advance praise 
of her and the esteem in which she is held in 
England. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 6202.—Persian design, foulard skirt 
KF tucked down the front and back. Flare 
flounce tucked within four inches of the 





bottom and joined to the skirt with point d’ arabe 
insertion. Bolero of tucked foulard outlined with 
point d’arabe, best of white tucked lisse, with 
handsome lace scarf twisted about the collar and 
caught with a pretty fancy buckle at one side, 
leaving long ends that fall below the waist. 
Tight tucked sleeves that flare out over the 
hand. Black panne velvet girdle high about 
the waist, and black straw hat with white lace 
rosette and black feather at one side. 


Fig. 6204.—Smart ladies black cloth costume. 
Skirt cut very much en train, side plaits extend 
down the front and are stitched flat until they 
near the bottom. About the edge of the skirt 
eight rows of stitching are placed near together. 
There is a side plaited nest of white lisse, over 
which the cloth reaches in points, caught to- 
gether with little stitched tabs, drawn tight in 
the middle and fastened with a fancy button, 
Squares of white satin are introduced under the 
perforated cloth, either side the vest and also 
down the sleeves. The muff is of black chiffon, 
Large black Neapolitan straw hat, trimmed with 
black, roses and velvet. 


Fig.6208.—-Simple and pretty summer dinner 
gown, made of either plain white or figured 
organdie, side plaited. About the skirt, the 
hight of a deep flounce, is a broad band of inser- 
tion pointed in front. The neck is cut very 
broad, and the sleeves are included only at each 
side the armhole. A little cap of insertion 
finishes the top. The neck is outlined with.a 
band of insertion. Large, soft rosette of chiffon 
is fastened to one side, and a chiffon girdle belts 
in the waist, and hangs in long ends down the 
back. 

Fig. 6209.—Beige lawn, made with an entire 
skirt of fine tucks, ending in a deep point in 
front, and shortening as they near the back. 
Bodice of tucks, appliquéd with a handsome 
linen and renaissance design outlined with deep 
écru cord. The fine tucks extend across the 
vest in horizontal lines ; dividing the front is 
a broad band of catstitching, done in white 
linen. 


LIVERIES 
Lert Ficure.—House footman or second 
man. Coat and trousers of dark green livery 


cloth. Coat trimmed with gilt buttons, trou- 
sers piped to match the waistcoat. White collar, 
white string tie, waistcoat of striped valentian, 
shoes of calfskin, with thin soles. 

Seconp Ficure,—Coachman in full dress, 
Body coat of claret cloth, buttons of silver. 
White coachman’s collar with round points, 
plastron tie, with horseshoe pin. Sham vest of 
striped valentian. Silk hat. Breeches of 
white stockinette, worn with stiff-legged calf- 
skin boots, with russet tops. Long trousers, 
matching the coat, may also be worn, ~The 
livery for the footman is just the same, with 
the exception that the footman’s coat has no 
flap pockets and is a little shorter than the 
coachman’s. Gloves of tan dogskin 

Tuirp Ficgure.—Undress livery for coach- 
man, when exercising horses, driving a depot 
wagon or runabout, in the stable, etc. Coat and 
breeches of whipcord, leggings of whipcord, or 
box cloth, a derby hat ot.brown. Coachman’s 
collar, plastron tie, heavy gloves. Black calf- 
skin boots. When driving, long trousers of 
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A. C. Weingarten 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


Announces that he is now prepared to 
execute orders for Spring and Summer 
Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, etc. A 
great variet of the latest English fabrics 
anda complese line of models to select 
from. 

Every garment made under Mr. Wein- 
garte n’s persona al supe rvision, ensuring 
tirst-class work and a perfect fit. 

Samples and designs sent on application. 


37 West 3ist St. New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 














Registered Trade Mark. 


Khaki Cloth 


At “The Linen Store’ 
This is the Jatest novelty in our 
department of Wash Dress Goods, 


| and promises to become extremely 


fashionable for bicycling, golfing, 


outing, and tailor-made skirts and 


| suitings. 


| will endure an unusual 


rough 


It is the same fabric as was worn 
by the U. S. troops during the 
Santiago campaign, and is now 
used by the British soldiers in 
South Africa. 

Although firm in it is 
peculiarly soft and clinging, and 


weave, 


usage. The color is a 


| beautiful tan. 


Width, 36 inches, 50 cents; 27 
inches, 35 cents a yard. 

Our display of washable dress fabrics, 
thin and heavy, and colored, is un- 
usually complete and inviting. 


white 


Mail orders are given prompt and careful 
attention, 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York 
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YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


| ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
| 


GOLF 


AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 


WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 





London Agency, HENRY HEATH, 





Authorized Agents 


Principal Cities 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 


in 





| 1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
| 158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 


Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street,W. 
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905 Broadway 





The acme of smartness and long 
lines can be procured in the orig- 
inal and distinctly new belts just 
brought out by Tue Freperic 
Peart anD Diamonp Co., in silk 
and velvet, in various shades of 
pastel tints; these thoroughly 
boned belts are to be had ranging 
in price from $6.00 to $15.00. 
Across the back, which is slightly 
pointed, a handsome rhinestone 
ornament is placed, In the $6.00 
variety the design of the orna- 
ment is cross cresents, and the 
rings for holding the narrower 
ribbon in front are of square silver. 
If desired, the belt can be made 
still more handsome by the ad- 
dition of jewelled rings, at an 
extra charge of $7.00 a pair. 


« Many women of taste, while admiring the present 
fashions in belts, object to wearing them, because of 
their cheapness and commoness. 

It may, therefore, be a source of some satisfaction 
to our patrons to know that these belts are distinctly 
new and may be had only at the establishment of 


The Pearl 


and Diamond Co. 


Frederic 


New York 





E. A. MORRISON & SON 





are now showing a large assortment of 


Novelty Fancy Waists 
of Latest Design and made from the Choicest Materials 


Persian Taffetas 
in New Effects 


Charvet Silks 
in all the Leading Colors, and 


Fancy White Batistes 
worked in Swiss and French Embroidery, combined with Lace Insertion 


Waists Made to Order 


Style Strictly First-class. 


893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Ne 


Ladies’ 


Ladies’ 


Fit Guaranteed 














cho. Constable Ge 


and Children’s 
Wear. 


Cotton Waists. 


Albatross and Flannel Waists. 
Novelties in Silk Waists. 


Embroidered Underwear. 
Children’s School Frocks, 


Serge Suits, 
Infants’ 


& 1916 Street, N: 


Sroadway 


Capes, Jackets, 


Wear. 














A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE UIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 


Prices, from $2.25 up 
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question, has apparently, entered upon an acute 
stage, a happening that must delight those faithful 
agitators who, for more than a quarter of a century, have 
pleaded the cause of woman's political emancipation. For 
widespread discussion vivifies any movement, and more especially one which has not only the 
hostility of men, but the indifference of the majority of women as well, to contend with. Noth- 
ing, therefore, could possibly hasten the voting day for women half so quickly as the activity 
of that body of protestants which is somewhat discourteously called the antis. Poor, benighted 
ladies! It is with no wish to hasten consummation that they roam about the country and be- 
siege legislatures with opposition reports. ‘They delude themselves with the idea that, as woman suffrage 
amendments continue to be defeated, therefore victory for retrogression is secured for all time. Enlightened 
the land and enlightened the century may be that they live in, but the copy book maxim, the world moves, 
has never permeated their intelligence. Sooner or later even they will come to realize that it is as inevitable 
that woman shall become a voter as that department stores and trusts will develop into co-operative methods 
of exchange in which labor shall have a partner share. But not yet do the antis see the shadow of coming 
events, and they are filling up the interim with goings on that are distinctly diverting. 


, I \He movement, curiously named the woman’s suffrage 


There is perhaps nothing more amusing about their performances than the gay and highly irresponsible 
manner in which they manufacture historical fact, both past and near present: nothing in the way, falsifica- 
tion being apparently too weak for them to parade as an argument to bolster up some one of their untenable 
claims. Part of this misstatement seems to be not so much the outcome of deliberate falsehood as the results 
of crass ignorance. Whatever the cause, their outpourings in memorials and newspaper articles are, in the main, 
interesting exhibits of fact perversion. The feelings of the antis seem to have been considerably lacerated 
by the home thrust of the pro-suffragists which recited that the antis were at this very moment reaping benefits 
won for womankind by the thirty-years’ agitation of the suffragists. What is history or fact to ladies with an 
anti-bee in their bonnets? In one voice they cried out that the woman sex was not indebted to the suffrage 
agitation for any reform or relief. It is no new trick for those who lag at the tail end of life’s procession, 
hampering to the extent of their ability the progressive souls in the forward ranks, to put on a bold front, and 
deny truth ; but such tactics never avail, especially in these days of newspapers and books. The tail-enders 
who thus flout fact, have their choice between being regarded as fibbers or as foolish folk who babble about what 
they know not—neither horn is one that a self-respecting woman should be willing to be found poised upon. 


Assuming, charitably, that the antis’ repudiation of truth is the result of ignorance, it is advised that a 
committee of them be appointed to study the woman suffrage movement in this country, in Great Britain, and 
her dependencies, The antis have espoused a losing cause, but at least they should free themselves from the 
reproach of unintelligent or deliberate falsification. Drags on progress, though they would be the antis, 
are not without use. At the present moment they are securing for the suffrage question a large amount of 
publicity, their opposition stimulating a wider than ordinary interest in the subject ; and, as nothing is so 
beneficial to cause as a hearing for the pros, the discussion has been of immense advantage. ‘That the antis 
have made a rather sorry exhibition of themselves is regrettable, but they have only themselves to blame. 
Apart from the service rendered by them in thus advertising the cause, the antis are also useful, in that they 
console the pro-suffragist for the delay in the bringing aboat of the reform. Women of their type, illogical 
and uninformed, are of course in the majority, and the urgent need of the moment seems rather missionary 
work in the line of enlightenment than an immediate opening up to women of opportunity for indulgence in 
practical politics. The antis may be pleased to know, therefore, that beside being diverting, they are useful 
in furthering the best interests of the woman's suffrage movement. What more could ladies bitten with 
ambition to be strenuous ask ? 

Does it ever occur to the tail-enders that, had they lived in other ages, they would have ranged them- 
selves then, as now, with those who stood for non-progression? ‘To-day it is the fashion to be republican in 
sentiment, but persons of the anti’s type would have been monarchists down to the very moment when 
the last of the ranks slipped kingly fetters, had their lot been cast in other days, in other lands. So, also, in 
matters of religion, would the tail-enders have been the first to obey the command, ‘‘ Follow me?’ Oh, no ! 
To-day, when Christianity is the dominant religion in this hemisphere, they, of course, accept it, and they im- 
agine that they would have done so in that far-off time when the leader of a little band set out to change the 
world’s ideal. But they would never have been found among disciples or martyrs. Others perceive truth, and 
embrace it in advance of their fellow-men. These others proclaim it, fight, sacrifice and die for it; but although 
the full benefits of the front-rankers’ discoveries and their efforts are eventually reaped by the antis—the tail- 
enders—these latter contribute to the work of progress—only clogs. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A CERTAIN MIDDLE CLASS—-AN AUTOCRATIC 


MOVE—DUELLING DEFENDED BY A FOR- 
MER WAR MINISTER——-WHY ACTRESS- 
ES ESSAY ROMEO —— HONEY, 
HONEY EVERYWHERE—A 
WOMAN SAVES A 
STATE'S FORESTS—THE COMMERCIAL VALUE 
OF TREE PLANTING 


N interesting criticism on the classes into 
which the population of this country 
may properly be divided was supplied 

by a dramatic critic who has been following, 
with attention, the career of August Van Biene 
and his play, The Broken Melody. It will 
be remembered that the play was a failure 
here, which makes the news of its supeflative 
popularity in England appear the more sur- 
prising, the lucky playwright having experi- 
enced the delight recently of having the work 
reach its two thousandth representation. The 
American critic accounts for this divergence 
of taste on both sides of the oceanby advanc- 
ing the statement that there is not in this coun- 
try a great, dull, middle class of playgoers. 
There was no other class that could possibly 
support the Broken Melody, as*it had neither 
the vivacity nor the strength necessary for a 
successful appeal to the illiterate, and it was 
much too crude to interest persons of cultiva- 
tion. The statements are an interesting small 
contribution to the international study of 
peoples. : 


7: 
* * 


‘ 


A western college is undergoing a curious 
experience, the end of which is not in sight as 
these lines are penned. It is definitely known 
that the president suddenly called for the resig- 
nations of the members of the faculty, and that 
his wholesale action was sustained by the board 
of trustees. These goings on not being to the 
liking of prominent citizens in the important 
city in which the university is situated, a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the presi- 
dent's various procedures, and to make a report 
thereon. This has been done, and the allega- 
tions make queer reading as the record of the 
behavior of a gentleman and a scholar, which 
a university president is assumed to be, as a 
matter of course. According to the protesting 
citizens, the president, who has had his position 
for a year, has never, during that time, had a 
meeting of the faculty for the purpose of con- 
ference as to any change of any kind that he 
might wish. He has neither dictated a policy 
nor discussed present conditions. It is further 
alleged that he has never visited any of the 
classes, nor heard a single recitation, nor in any 
other way tried to acquaint himself with the 
workings of the university. Neither did the 
president, it is claimed prefer charges against 
the professors he sought to depose, but most 
discourteously did he summon the faculty 
(employing the janitor as his messenger) to re- 
pair to his private office. Arrived, it was im- 


VOGUE 


periously demanded of the professors that they 
individually sign already prepared resignations. 
This attitude of command, not terrifying the 
faculty into submission, it is said that the presi- 
dent then tried persuasion, and promised that 
if they would only sign, and regard the whole 
transaction as confidential, he would use his 
powerful personal influence to obtain them ap- 
pointments elsewhere. Even this seductive 
bait, however, failed to make them take their 
pens in hand, and for the time, at least, the 
president was foiled. Judging from the caustic 
references to him made in the report of the 
citizens’ committee, there are troublous times 
ahead for the man who would an autocrat be. 
The whole incident, as set forth in the report, 
is one of the most curious exhibitions of an at- 
tempt at dragooning ever made inside the walls 
of a university. 
* 
* % 

The savage does not appear to be even par- 
tially bred out of some who pose as enlightened 
natives of enlightened countries, as for instance, 
a certain foreign war minister. In the course 
of a debate on abuses in the army, which some 
energetic Socialists had paraded into the light 
of publicity, the aforesaid minister, after de- 
fending some of the abuses, went on to utter a 
plaint over the decline in the number of the 
army duels. ‘This barbarous institution ap- 
peared to this born-out-of-season savage as well 
worth preservation, because ‘¢it is hallowed by 
tradition, and for the reason that it is the best 
system to extend and preserve the esprit de 
corps, and a high standard of personal honor in 
the army.’ It is pleasant to record that such 
untenable claims were not permitted to go un- 
challenged, other members of the Reichstag 
assailing the institution with rigor. One speaker 
justly charged that the ruler, who loves to re- 
gard himself as a war lord, was almost wholly 
to blame for the esteem in which duelling con- 
tinues to be held, as he frequently pardons out- 
right duellists who are sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment for killing an adversary, even 
when the circumstances have been particularly 
atrocious. If persons occupying exalted posi- 
tions like Emperor William, who really belong 
to the crude civilization of centuries ago, had 
only been born into their proper time, how 
much faster would the world have come to 
honor the Christ-type instead of that of butchers 
of men—Napoleon Bonaparte, for example. 





* 
* * 

An opinion, somewhat embarrassing to such 
actresses of distinction as have enacted the réle 
of Romeo, has lately been expressed by some 
admirers of Julia Neilson, the talented English 
actress. The published statement that she in- 
tended to don male attire, and woo Ophelia, 
drew forth a protest in which she was besought 
to desist, since Romeo was the refuge of actresses 
who, backing feminine charm, sought to chal- 
lenge admiration by a frank display of their 
proportions. It is not recorded what, if any, 
reply Miss Neilson made to this curious speci- 
men of appeal. 

* 
oS & 

A note from Texas is devoted to a com- 
pilation of some interesting facts in regard to 
enormous quantities of wild honey that abound 
in the brakes of Devil’s River. It is in every 
rock cleft, tree hollow or cove, and in the valley. 
There are such myriads of bees that at distance 
of two miles or more they give the appearance 
ot a thick smoke. The country in the vicinity 
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is covered for the greater part of the year with 
an endless variety of blossoms, and, as the 
winters there are never cold, what between 
decaying apples and berries of many, kinds, 
the bees work continually, such hindrances as 
unpropitious weather or lack of material being 
unknown to them. The correspondent points 
out that all this wealth of honey is practicably 
lost for purposes of commerce, the task of 
gathering is attended with great hardship. 
The country being very rough it is impossible 
to go near the honey caves unless one goes 
afoot, packing his camp kit on his back. 
Water is somewhat scarce and most of it unfit 
for use ; and, in addition to these discourage- 
ments, the caves containing the honey are in 
inaccessible places. A hunter may be obliged 
to let himself down a cliff two hundred, feet, 
and, hanging there at the end of his rope, 
gather a few pounds of honey, while the bees 
sting mercilessly, or, if he find a cave easy to 
sack, he may have to carry the honey several 
miles betore he can load on his burros. The 
place is described as resembling a hole forty 
feet in diameter, yawning open in the middle of 
a wide valley. The bees rush about like a 
torrent, with a noise like a cataract. ~The 
honey hangs in festoons along the sides of the 
mammoth cave, the bees having strung it there. 
The ingenuity and energy of the American 
man may be counted upon to make those 
festoons articles of commerce one of these 
days. 
* 
* *% 

The active latter-day woman has turned her 
attention to forestry, and in some western uni- 
versities as many as sixty young women at a 
time have pursued the four years’ course. - As 
might be expected from such progressive local- 
ities, the colleges in both Washington (the 
State) and Nebraska permit women to take the 
forestry course. In this state the course at 
Cornell is open only to those intending to be 
managers of forest properties. Women can, 
however, take a course in general information 
on the subject, an opportunity of which a 
number avail themselves. Owing mainly to 
the efforts of Professor Maria Sanford, of the 
Minnesota State University, a forest reserve 
has been set aside, it being a tract of virgin 
forest in the north of the state. For fifteen 
years this public-spirited woman has labored to 
save the forests of northern Minnesota from 
the destruction that follows in the wake of 
lumbermen, and it is gratifying to learn that 
her intelligent and unselfish efforts have been 
crowned with success. The Springfield Re- 
publican, which collected all this data in re- 
gard to women and forestry, draws attention 
further to results that have been brought about 
by women. An advance in value of 25 per 
cent in two or three years followed the planting 
and cultivation of trees on College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati. Once a dilapidated section, it took 
on such attractiveness after its treeing as to 
make for greater value immediately. The 
same periodical is authority for the statement 
that Miss Vermilye brought forward the ques- 
tion of forestry in an address before the State 
Federation of Women’s Club; and it urges 
upon women’s clubs in general to extend their 
influence in behalf of tree planting and tree 
preservation. Indeed, and the plea is put for- 
ward none too soon, for the planting of a 
residential park or the setting up of a country 
house is almost invariably the signal for great 
slaughter of the trees. 
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(Continued from 8 March) 
CONCERNING THE PROFESSOR, 
YVONNE, AND MYSELF 


BR ABRAHAM GILLETTE 
Cuaprer II. 


T is evening before I see Yvonne again. 
She meets me at the gate, Yvonne is 
troubled. 

‘¢Have you seen anything of father? He 
returned for luncheon and then went out again. 
He told me positively that he would be home 
for dinner ; and here it is nearly eight, and yet 
no father.’’ 

A sudden and terrible thought flashes across 
my mind, but it is as speedily thrust aside and 
away. I reason that the Professor has been 
up to his tomfoolery long enough to know 
how to take care of himself. So I reassure 
Yvonne, and we sit and—talk, of course— 
for an hour or more. But the Professor does 
not appear. 

Yvonne is deeply worried. 

‘‘He has never done this before—I am 
worried, worried. You know his heart was 
none too strong.”” 

Again the thought occurs to me, and it 
will not be thrust aside this time. It is quite 
possible, horribly possible. 

Yvonne askes : ‘* Hadn’t we better start out 
to find him?’ The chirrup of the cricket is 
the only reply Yvonne receives. I sit gazing 
on the moonlit lawn, silently, thoughtfully, 
my brain ringing with that awful possibility. 
My misgivings must prove infectious, for 
Yvonne rises. 

‘*I shall go and tell them to organize a 
search.’ And before I can speak Yvonne is 
in the house, calling to the servants. 

The awful possibility is warring in my head ; 
it can be mastered no longer; and I rise and 
set out at a quick pace for the rambling shanty 
in the forest. 

Soon I hear the soft fall of running feet, 
and presently Yvonne runs out of the evening 
shadows to catch up with me. 

«« Where are you going?”’* 

‘¢ To find the Professor,’’ I tell her—*‘ and 
there is no doubt in my mind but that we shall 
find him.” 

So hand in hand, and in silence, Yvonne and 
I hurry on. 

Soon we are at the door of the shanty. It is 
unlocked, and we pass in. The trap is down, 
but close to it is the Professor's hat. The 
moonlight, streaming in through the door, gives 
ample illumination, and the trap once open, it 
sends its brilliance down, down the stone steps. 
Below them is nothing but that awful silence 
—more awful now because I know it to be the 
silence of death. 

I glance at Yvonne. 

«Little woman,’ I say, ‘wait here; I 
shall return presently.”” 

But Yvonne is emphatic in her refusal. 

‘¢ No—I shall not. I am going down. 
Father is down there, and you are going down, 
too.” 

And I know that denial is useless. 

«« Go very softly ; don’t speak above a whis- 
per’; I tell Yvonne as we descend, bearing 
in mind the Professor's admonitions. Yvonne 
nods her head. 

Then we go on and down—down. 

I am a little in advance, and, before I can 
reach the bottom, the moonbeams show me a 
human heap huddled there. 

It is the Professor. 
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He lies prone upon his face, his arms bent 
back above his head and his hands stretched 
out as if clutching at the next step above him. 

I realize it all ina flash. He has toiled up 
those steps once too often, then something 
has failed and he has fallen and slipped— 
slipped, steadily backward, downward, and 
when he reaches the bottom the Professor is 
dead. 

But Yvonne has stumbled upon the body, 
and with a gasp she is down upon her knees, 
groping about with her hands. And Yvonne's 
hands fall upon the face of the Professor. 

Yvonne shrieks, and then, far away in the 
midst of the deathly gloom of that hole I hear 
the shrieks echoed threefold, and then a clink ! 
and then a crash !—then both of them together, 
and soon nothing but crash! crash ! crash!— 
redoubling until it is a roar. And another sound 
comes up to me out of the gloom. It is the 
swish-swash, the gurgle, of on-flowing waters. 

‘« God save us!” Icry. ‘**Come, Yvonne!” 

«¢ And father, too—and father, not without 
father !” 

The swish-swash is the sound of lapping 
waters now, and I shake Yvonne roughly. 

««Go on, goonup.”’ Lorder. ‘I shall take 
him ; go on up.”” 

But Yvonne will not move until I raise the 
body-of the Professor to my arms. 

«« Now go on; go on up,”’ I order again. 
Yvonne will not move. 

‘¢ Father first, then you, and then I.”” 

Nor will Yvonne move until I obey. 

So I stagger up the steps. 

Yvonne cries out from behind me : 

‘¢ Oh! there is water behind me.” 

I stoop and grasp Yvonne's hand ; she tries 
withdraw it. 

‘* Take care of father, don’t mind me.” 
All the weight of the dead clay rests upon 
my arm. My head is singing and throbbing. 

Again Yvonne cries out from behind me. 

‘« Oh, the water is about my ankles now. 

I turn my head for an instant and catch the 
glitter and gleam of weter, foaming, surging 
onward and upward. The trap is six feet above 
me. Six feet ! 

I drag Yvonne by me and push her struggling, 
strongly, steadily, before me. 

Soon the trap is within reach, and, with a 
strenuous effort, I thrust Yvonne up and out, 
then I hurl the limp clay of the Professor out 
after her. 

I make a spring for the edge of the trap, but 
something gives and I fall and slip backward, 
downward, the waters hungrily crawling up 
upon me. 

It seems the age of the world before I feel 
some one’s hands in my hair. I regain my 
feet and stumble up and out by the trap into 
Yvonne's arms. 

The waters surge up to the trap, then stop, 
subside a bit, and then settle, sulking, like a 
wild beast deprived of its prey. I close the 
trap and sit down upon it. 

A sudden and terrible impulse to laugh 
comes over me, and I give into it and laugh 
and shout. 

Yvonne is at my side in an instant. She 
slaps me violently upon either cheek. 

‘Hush, don't do that! Don’t do that! 
You will go mad if you laugh.”” And 
Yvonne shakes me. 

The paroxysm spends itself, and I regain 
my composure. 

Yvonne and I compose the Professor's 
body, and Yvonne draws the eyelids down 
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over the staring eyes, reverently kissing them 

Then I go outside. Presently I hear a 
twig snap and a man hurries out of the brush, 
and then another. 

“« Well ?”” they ask. 

‘‘ The Professor has been found,’ I ex- 
plain. 

‘« Where is he?’ they gasp, in a single 
breath. 

‘¢In there,’’ I return, indicating the shanty. 

They start forward, but I detain them. 

«¢ But you can’t go in there yet,’’ I explain. 
‘¢ There is death in there, and sorrow, and 
they do not belong to us—not yet. You two 
had better go for the coroner.’’ 

I vouchsafe a few more explanatory remarks, 
and they set out for the town and the authori- 
ties. Presently I re-enter the shanty. 

‘¢Come outside, littlke woman,” I say to 
Yvonne. 

Then we two, Yvonne and I, seat ourselves 
on a log before the shanty. 

The whole night-world is a grand cathedral; 
the moonlit heavens, the dome; the pines 
and soft white birches ; the chancel, the nave, 
and the arches ; while the balmy night breeze 
is the choir chanting softly and far away. 

For the nonce am I a priest, and amid the 
incense of nature I administer to Yvonne, 
nestling in my arms, that most blessed sacra- 
ment of comfort. 

I try to tell Yvonne, in my halting, misera- 
ble fashion, all that I think I know of this 
restless old world, of its boys and girls, its 
men and women, in playtime and worktime. 
Playing and laughing, working and weeping, 
up through the echoing House of Time. Rev- 
elling in the gay halls; rumaging in the musty 
attics, stirring up the dust of ages, that some- 
times better be left to lie; grovelling in the 
dark and noisome cellars; then away like shad- 
ows on the path to the moon. 

And I tell Yvonne of a great, sweet sleep 
men call death. 

All these things I, her priest, intoning to 
her the high mass of peace, tell Yvonne. 

And Yvonne sleeps. 

Soon lights flash through the brush, and I 
hear the sound of voices. 

I awaken Yvonne. 

‘¢ They have come for him.” 

Then we two go into the house with the 
coroner. 

He makes a minute inspection of the Pro- 
fessor. I offer plausible explanations ; then 
he announces : 

‘¢ There is no need for an inquest nor an 
autopsy. I have known the deceased, in the 
capacity of his physician, for many years. His 
death is due entirely to a valvular disease of 
the heart complicated with aneurism. I have 
diagnosed his case often.”’ 

Then we go out of the house again, and the 
coroner, who is also the doctor who brought 
Yvonne into the world, and, above and beyond 
his professional capacity, a rare man, and over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, takes 
Yvonne’s hand in his and kisses her upon the 
brow. 

‘¢ My poor child !*" is all he says. He means 
much more. 

Then men take up the body of the Professor 
and bear it back to his home. 

Yvonne, the coroner, and I follow soberly 
after. 

The coroner does all the talking on the way 
home 
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‘I warned him so often against taking 
those long rambles alone in the woods. I told 
him just what might happen. He understood, 
but he seemed unaccountably obstinate in his 
refusal to heed anything I advised. Do you 
know, I think the Professor had some ulterior 
motive in roaming through those woods, his 
father and brother before him, they all did it. 
I should not be surprised, indeed I have al- 
ways believed, that they had come upon the 
remains of some prehistoric fossil or another, 
that they were hoarding up until they could 
make researches and advance a theory of ori- 
gin, and then give it to the scientific world. 
Ah, well, if that’s so, it’s too late now, too 
late now!” 

This last is said sadly, for the coroner loved 
the Professor in life, and the coroner's heart 
is a great big one, capable of holding much 
love. 

But I—I know it is too late—too late! and, 
thank God for it. The world shall never 
know of the Professor's fossi foolery. 


* ~ * ” * 


After some weeks I explain to Yvonne. 
Then we are married—and now we are in- 
ordinately pleased and prosperous. 

We own 

Well, Yvonne has a comprehensive way of 
explaining it. 

It is at dusk. I am taking a sort of ante- 
prandial think before my crackling birch logs. 
A pair of soft hands are suddenly clasped over 
my eyes, and I am commanded to guess who 
it 15. 

I am not good at guessing. 

«¢ John ?” 

John is the gentleman who ‘ shakes” our 
furnace. 

«« No—guess again.” 

‘« Bridget ?” 

Bridget rules the ordering of our establish- 
ment on a cook’s wages. 

‘‘No! No!’ 

Then with a determined effort I free my- 
self, and there ensues a romping chase that 
shatters the sensibilities of ‘* Ka,’’ my great 
and dignified Dane, and immensely tickles 
the soul of ‘* Terror,’” Yvonne's wisp of a 
toy bulldog. I catch Yvonne. 

Then I drag my captive to the fire. 

We drift into a pensive quietness. 

Yvonne muses. 

‘¢ I wonder—I wonder if you are as happy 
as Iam? If you are, well, I think I ought to 
be thanked, even if at the expense of my 
maidenly dignity I did drag you = 

There is a sudden pause—a scuffle and 
some expostulations. 

Yvonne protests. 

*« Well, I did drag you, didn’t I? Didn't 
I urge that it was better to be miserable 
together than by our lonesomes? Of course, 
there are more esthetic ways of earning one’s 
bread and butter than by hoisting mineral 
water. Well, any way, who cares? I am 
happy, and you ought to be.” 

And then Yvonne's bronze-gold head rests 
on my shoulder, and Yvonne takes a fleeting 
peep at the Gates of Sleep. 

A bit of heart-mist wafts itself into my 
eyes. 

I wonder why God has made me so happy ! 














Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, should 
be addressed Vogue, 7 West 29th Street, New York, 
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LIGHT CLOTHS FOR STREET WEAR——BOLERO 
TO REMAIN——-LONSDALE LUNCHEON 
COSTUME 


A jupe plis full skirts, cry the newly ar- 
rived from abroad, when bombarded by 
their friends with question after question 

on ‘* new styles,” and the ¢¢ latest novelties.’’ 
They are to be the success of the season, but 
the variety into which this fullness can be 
manipulated affords a choice for everyone. In 
some of the smartest street gowns one sees a 
picturesque touch on the corsage; it may be 
the sleeve, the belt, or a shoulder cape effect, 
which carries us at once to some of the Empire 
portraits. The same thing will repeat itself in 
the hat. Full dress Empire evening motifs are 
beautifully carried out, but neither by day nor 
night are they ever loud or costumish in the 
execution. A refined suggestiveness is the 
high art of these master creators. Whatever is 
adopted betrays that true note of elegance 
which must always be exclusive. 

Of course, there is choice also for those 
whose personal taste requires decided splendor, 


gorgeousness, and that stunning quality of 


dazzle, blaze, and show which speaks like a 
trumpet. Empire gowns offer many opportu- 
nities for these exaggerations, and, in conse- 
quence, will not be accepted at all by those who 
fear even the suggestion of a thing vulgarized. 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. are inexhaustible 
periods to create from. We are still to see 
hints of both reigns in our most charming spring 
and summer gowns. But the new adaptations 
will bring their surprises, and we shall forget 
how long we have been exploiting those days 
when dress was a fine art. 

To return a moment to skirts, it must be 
emphasized that in the new ones the upper por- 
tion of the skirt gives, under all circumstances, a 
clearly defined outline to hips and the upper 
part of the figure. It is expected that no end 
of manipulations will enter into tuckings and 
insettings on that portion, but the result must be 
a flat surface always. The effect under such 
circumstances is charming and becoming to a 
degree, but it is to be confessed that the thin- 
ness of the materials is of special advantage for 
this sort of model. In fact, there never was a 
time when the material and the model had to 
be so closely considered as this season. 

Exceedingly light cloths will be worn, and 


especially so on the street, where they were, of 


course, tabooed during the winter. Parch- 
ment tones, trimmed with russet laces, are in 
grand vogue. Broad entredeux, set in length- 
ways, where the figure can stand groups of fine 
tucks between, and, if not, the lace is run 
into a sharp point at the waist-line and set into 
the plain cloth, White poult de soie and 
corded silk, as well as white panne, will be 
much used under slashings, openings, revers, 
and those two and three pretty little fitted 
shoulder collars overlapping each other, which 
are the chic finish for so many tailor-made 
pastel cloths. The demi-décolletagé is thought 
too becoming, too smart, to be dropped. Like 
the bolero, it has charming distinction for all 
youthful figures. One extremely admired 
gown of parchment covered summer cloth, 
called Lonsdale, was worn recently at an 
official luncheon, a very smart affair in Wash- 
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ington. The skirt had an apron front effect, 
as the sides were lapped over into three shallow 
plaits narrowed and stitched into a flat band 
of two inches barely, from hip to knee, and 
some inches below were allowed to flare out. 
The upper skirt gave the effect in its bottom 
finish of three skirts, or tunics, pointed back 


and front, the entire finish consisting of 


stitchings. A round, seamless bodice closed 
at the belt, opening very slightly even at the 
bust, and then turned over into revers, which, 
in their effect, completely showed off the soft 
white-corded silk facing of the fronts. The 
chemisette, with its high-shaped collar attached 
of white silk to match, was closely hand-worked 
in fancy steel paillettes, and a facing of pale 
blue chiffon folds for the top finish. A three- 
inch belt of bias black velvet, hooking invisibly, 
gave a roundness that was admirable to the 
waist-line, while the chic touch lay in a velvet 
of the same width being drawn across the back, 
under the arm sloped to nothing in the centre, 
and fastened in front with a bow of tww loops 
and two ends, lined with white silk. The ends 
turned up in a pair and touched the revers. 
There were long sleeves with three narrow bias 
white silk pieces fitted into the top, and at the 
bottom were several rows of stitchings on the 
edges. A toque of maline, in two darker 
shades of parchment, was trimmed with a chou 
of blue forget-me-nots on the left, two small 
bunches of pinkish purple grapes and foliage. 
This proved an exquisite coiffure, as well as the 
freshest, most bewitching of hats for that par- 
ticular gown. 

There were many smartly made gowns with 
that long triple plait down the back, and one 
of black cloth with successive cord tucks in 
rings from belt to hem, which was most effec- 
tive, so perfectly was it executed, and worn by 
one of those enviable women who carry every- 
thing off with such chic. This Eton waist was 
lined with red satin, long in front, yet giving a 
glint of red satin in the middle of the back; 
linings of the two small tabs for finish. When 
thrown open it was a capital foil to a fine Venise 
plastron. Red velvet toque in two shades, 
without plume or ornament, other than the ex- 


quisite modeling of the velvet itself. One of 


those hats, made to suit the person individually, 
and, as a consequence, becoming and unique 
when worn. _ It is impossible, through descrip- 
tion, to give a hint of its effect. At what- 
ever gathering we meet the beau monde now, 
in town, at opera, or supper, or in more private 
assemblages, the old models stare us in the 
face, and spangled gowns reel about us in every 
possible design, color, and odd effect. 


GLIMPSES 
ToQues— 


Are still in the ascendant, and especia ily so 
for spring wear. Bergere or shepherdess hats, 
as well as the picturesque capelines, are to be 
the leaders through the summer. Such light 
and airy constructions of tulle and fancy lace- 
straws are the newly unboxed toques, with 
flowers distractingly lovely and generously 
used we have not dreamed of before. 


Every— 


Straw this season is a wondrous bit of lace- 
work and woven with surprising ingenuity and 


(Continued on page 170) 
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HEAD AND NECK DRESS— 








ECK DRESS—HISTORICALLY 





(Continued from page 167) 
beauty. Horse-hair weavings, in plain and 
fancy braids, are the smart foundations for our 
dressy hats. Crépes and tulles, or Malines, 
are to be unsparingly used in every imagina- 






































ble pastel shade, dreams of cloud colors every 
one. Bluish greens, lavenders, and grayish 
blues predominate as the modish triplicity in 
ftowers, straws, and Malines. As for yellows, 
count on the extreme modishness of butter- 
a | yellows, the mellowest of golden yellows, and 
ia | those darkish tints called burnt straw, whether 
you select embroidered or lace-straws, by the 
piece or made up into hats. 


TH AT— y4 Yj 
The trimmer’s smart touch, this season, is@ Uf 


to make the whole or the top of her hat § V 
crowns with flowers, or to enwreath them with Vd 
grapes and foliages when of broad brim, or to 
mix in grapes with flowers, a novel intermixture 
not heretofore tried. For wreaths, consider 
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fine roses, medium soft crushed roses, sans 
foliage, in palest of flesh pinks, and then note 
the effect when the hat brim is lined with 
them. Yellow and white cypripediums, the 
Q) most charming of trailing orchids, are beyond 


praise enwreathing a big hat. Lilacs, heather, 
broom, and no end of spring flowers are re- 
produced this season with a license and riot of 
colors not found in nature, it is true, but sur- 
prisingly fascinating al] the same. 


Sportinc Hats—— 


Have been generously thought out for be- 
comingness, good wear, the particular chic 
imperative. The straws, coarse but new in 
character, are to be found in every possible 
 shade—and in two shades on the one braid, 
done by pressing and sewing combined in 
geometrical figures. Crowns follow every 
caprice, being indented into the queer shapes 
given to sporting felts. A new sailor hat, a 


6208 novelty, has its brim bound and lined with a 
FOR “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS”? SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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rough surface woolen cloth loosely woven. All 
the pastel shades are used in dyeing this fabric. 
The straws are a dead pearl white, many of 
them, and the braid wide and glossy. The 
contrast is excellent, and the effect for fore- 
noon shirt waists youthful and fit. 


NEVER— 


Were fancy waist materials made up to sell 
by the yard so attractive, and in such good 





taste. Dainty ribbon width tuckings of panne 
in all shades, with entredeux lace to match that 
width. Taffetas, crépes de chine, colored 
batistes, follow suite, and then come pretty 
figured ribbons, stitched to laces. The stripes 
are used up and down this year, and taper 
easily into the waist. Figured lawns are torn 
into strips, and stitched to laces also, with 
charming bodice effects. Black, white, yellow 
and écru laces are chosen. 


Ir—— 
We should adopt the foreign fad of going 
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without gloves at the theatre, and at afternoon 
functions, our muffs for those occasions should 
be trimmed as much as our toques. Laces, 
bows of ribbon, ostrich tips, diamond orna- 
ments, plissés of gauze, birds, etc., are the 
smart requirements to mingle with panne vel- 
vets, sable tails, ermine, and chinchilla, topped 
off with a jeweled muff chain, without which 
there would be no smartness in these little 
dressy affairs. 
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THE NEWEST LEOTY MODELS 


MakeE a Notre— 


That ribbons—sash and scarf ribbons—are 
grand chic for the entire season. Count on 
paying four dollars a yard for distractively 
lovely ones, ten inches wide or more, with a 
branch of flowers or a picturesque bouquet 
thrown on a wide space of white silk back- 
ground. Examine the beauty and smartness of 
wide grenadine ribbons, in soft exquisite tints, 
and the pretty tape border to each side in 
satins to match. They tie to perfection. 
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THOsE— 


Who dress their feet prettily, (and who 
neglect theirs, must keep up with the latest 
designs in colored silk hose. For our prettiest 
summer gowns, one finds white silk stockings, 
having, on the upper part of the white leg, 
graduated lines of a certain color, in rings 
closely grouped, and spaced off liberally. The 
same color runs up the front from toe to first 
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group of ‘ankle rings. On this solid color 
front are open-work white silk lines covering 
its surface. A charming effect on the foot. 
Another new genre suggests a high black silk 
spat or gaiter, open on each side, over a 
bright solid color, representing the stocking 
proper. These are found in pink, yellow, 
blue, and mauve. There are black silk hose, 
having blocks of color running up the instep 
in a zig-zag, as far as half the stocking length. 
Six of these novelties absorbs a $50 check, 
and more. 
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RUSSIAN LACE COSTUME, $150—SILK CANVAS— 
CHARVET, THE SMART SUMMER SILK— 
BUTTONS AS TRIMMING—NECK GAR- 
NITURE—GRAY WOOL POPLIN 
COSTUME —TABLE GLASSES, 
SIXTY PIECES FOR $10. 








Hose fascinating lace frocks are to be worn 
more beautiful this season than ever. 
Russian lace in all its heavy splendor is 

the latest creation, an@“When made over clinging 
liberty satin it will ma@@a-regal costume. A 
lovely design of Russian lace made into the pieces 
of a frock—that is, sleeves, bodice and skirt— 
can be bought for $150. 

Renaissance lace gowns in both black and in 
white will continue to be greatly worn by smart 
women ; these average from $100 up. 

A beautiful piece of cluny lace showing much 
of the plain net is fashioned into the pieces of a 
gown ; and to be sold for $135. 

Then there are the less expensive laces, the 
white or black chantilly, and the dainty white 
silk laces, all to be considered and selected ac- 
cording to taste and pocketbook. Someone 
has predicted that it is to be a filmy season, all 
lace and sheerness, and indications certainly 
point that way, as the smart touch has stamped 
its own only on transparencies and limpness. 
No extravagance of incrustations or material is 
too great. The new wares offered in batistes, 
chiffons, and embroideries are beyond description, 
they are so exquisitely fine and elaborate. 

Batiste is a favorite material for incrusta- 
tion, and I am told that it is so much in de- 
mand that, as soon as it appears, the smart 
dressmakers snap it up and bear it off, only to 
have it re-appear later in some wonderful crea- 
tion; so that it is hard for the shopper to find 
batiste trimming. One beautiful piece just 
taken from the packing case had an inlet of 
different sized medallions in heavy lace. ‘This 
would be a beautiful pattern for a bodice, or 
whole gown. Price, $9 a yard. 

White batiste insertions, very open, and 
about four inches broad, may be bought for 
$1.50 a yard, and the all-over to match is not 
expensive. 

A silk canvas comes in three shades—blue, 
mauve, and pink ; it is an exclusive material 
and the price is 80 centsa yard. The delft 
blue, appliquéd with black chantilly, would be 
fetching as a summer frock. Such materials 
are not to be had at all times, as I have said Le- 
fore, only a few pieces are bought, and the gowns, 
of those who are so fortunate as to get them, 
remain distinctive. 

‘¢ Charvet ”’ silk, which takes the name from 
one of the famous shirt makers, is a beautiful 
wash silk that also comes under the head of ex- 
clusive material. A piece of watermelon pink 
in this is particularly beautiful. There are five 
lines of black and a white woven dot, and also 
white lines, all forming large stripes that are 
smart. In price this silk ranges from $1.50 to 
$3.25 a yard, the more expensive varieties hav- 
ing a border of a harmonizing tint, and this, 
when the silk is made into shirt waists, is utilized, 

as the sketch shows, for shoulder straps, front 
plait, and cuffs. Price of the shirt ready made, 
&12. These will be the smartest severe wash 
shirts worn this summer. The expense of the silk 
puts it beyond the reach of the many, and a cheap 
imitation will not be procurable this season. 

Persian silks that seem to be seen through a 
cobweb of silver sheer have cross-bars of white 
satin, and are new and pretty. Persian crépe de 
chine is another one of the innovations of this 
season. The coloring i: = pale and shadowy as 
an antique silk rug, and ti. beauty of texture 


defies description. No more arti “> m>torial for 
a gown can be imagined. Pricc, a vard; 


width, 48 inches. Combined with whi. iffon 
or deep net, the best effect could be gaine, and 
the expense would not be so great. For ex- 
ample, a bolero over white plaited chiffon, and 
an overskirt slashed far up at the side over a 
deep flounce of side plaited chiffon, would make 
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of 


oauits frock. Perhaps outline the over- 
hire plait with chantilly appliqué, or else 


With some of the many odd little novelties that 
are to be picked up for such purposes. 

Buttons are to be even more in evidence than 
through the winter. The old Roman coin but- 
tons have come back into fashion, and these will 
























































































be smart on cloth frocks, both in silver and gilt, 
and sometimes the two combined. There are 
three or four different sizes to be had in both 
sterling and imitation silver. 

Plain crystal buttons have been supplanted by 
all manner of combinations, such as an enameled 
flower under crystal, set in a gilt ring or a raised 
head in gold on a clear crystal button, wreaths 
of gilt studded with stones, and many other de- 
vices, all pretty and unique. A little crystal 


*¢ SEEN 


button, nice for a fancy shirt waist, is over an 
enameled clover or shamrock, and is called a 
good luck button; price, 55 cents a dozen. 
Handsome enameled buttons, encased in a gold 
ring, cost $2.50 a dozen. ‘These are about the 
size of the end of one’s small finger. Olives in 
colored crystal covered with a metal gold lattice 





are smart in trimming gowns. Narrow, long 
button rows of these, put either side the front 
opening of a frock, give a good finish and raise 
it from the commonplace. All such little 
touches are so well worth watching, especially 
for the woman who cannot afford to go to ex- 
pensive places, but who must depend upon the 
little dressmaker. Row after row of wee gilt 
buttons trimmed a smart shepherd's plaid, seen not 
long ago, that had been completed fora southern 


IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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trip. The only other trimming was some 
stitched bands of taffeta in black Tiny molds, 
embroidered in silk, arealso a g« ition, used 
as closely as French knots. These ar; “om 17 
to 24 cents a dozen, and even cheaper. 

The sketch shows a black satin belt, with a 
handsome red gold flower in the back,*that has 
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an under band of plain gilt, which acts as a 
whalebone, and is used in place of one. The 
ribbon is run through this and sewn to gilt rings 
attached to a flower corresponding to the one 
in the back. Narrower ribbons, sewn on the 
ring, are meant to tie in front after they are 
pulled sufficiently snug. Price, $4.50. 

The same belt, only carried out in black 
satin and black celluloid rings, can be bought 
for 45 cents. These differ trom the orginal in- 
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vention, which I told you of last week, by 
leaving the horizontal whalebones out of the 
sides. Whether they fit so well is a question. 
On a stout figure, I am sure, they do not, and 
it is much better to pay $1.25 and get a good 
belt. 

Stocks of piqué, with plain or fancy madras 
ends, are to be had like the sketch, and cost 
$1 each. Those of all white are the most use- 
ful, as they may be worn with any shirt. The 
ends made of soft mull are pretty. A piqué 
stock with cross bow ends is 60 cents; and a 
stock with four-in-hand ends, cut straight, is 
Ss cents. 

Fetching scarfs of white lisse are just being 
shown, cross-barred with blue, and with 
raised white cords checking off the blue. A 
renaissance design 1s pointed up on the ends, 
pyramid shape. Price, $5. Another scarf, 
made on the same model, has a renaissance lace 
braid design, outlined with a pink cord whipped 
in white. The price of this is also $5. The 
severe collar you see in the sketch with buttons 
is known as the military, and is made of white 
satin, first stitched with black, and over that 
plain satin with rounded corners, on which the 
black satin buttons are sewn. 

The stock shown in the illustration with 
pointed ends at the back cost $2.25, and it is 
pretty stitched with any shade silk desired. The 
knot of satin in front gives a smart touch. 

The lace jabot illustration is of pretty deep 
écru lace added to a plaited white taffeta stock. 
The stiff kriot is of white lisse, laid in precise 
folds, and the lace jabot is attached to white lisse, 
which, however, does not show. Such a neck- 
piece is useful to wear with a coat ; it is effective, 
and only costs $3.50. White taffeta and lace 
sto.k, with a bow in front, can be bought for 
$2.25. Itis suitable to wear with any frock. 

A pretty neck-piece, and one that it will be 
well to consider for summer on account of its 
coolness, is made of wide lace, gathered at the 
ends the hight of an ordinary high collar. The 
lace points go at the top over a tucked white 
satin band, about an inch wide. This band out- 
lines the entire collar, as you see in this sketch, 
rounding at the back, and neatly hooks together. 
The lining is of white gauze so that the neck 
shows through. Price, ready made, $2.25. 

Fluffy silk boas will soon take the place of 
furs; there is not much change from last year, 
except, perhaps, in those with long ends made 
of perforated chiffon, plaited net, and plaited 
liberty gauze. A pretty one, edged with chenille 
and rolled, or, perhaps, I should say, twisted, 
until it is very large and fluffy, reaching to the 
waist-line, costss $10. As does another that 
reaches over around the neck, and then has long 
plaited ends. Gray and also white gauze boas 
will be worn this season. 

There are new cravats that are to be notice- 
ably smart. One which a returned traveler has 
just unpacked is in the form of a large butterfly 

moire, spangled with sequins, long ends of 
five-inch ribbon fall quite to the bottom of the 
kirt, deep motif of incrusted lace adorns the 
ends of each ribbon, which are finished by deep 

\k-knotted fringe. This, to be effective, 
hould be attached to a lace and velvet collar- 
ette, and worn only on dressy occasions with 
1iry gowns and a large picture hat. 

A beautiful white gauze, silver spangled, but 
ppliquéd with either pale pink or yellow panne 
velvet flowers, costs $14.50. A  yard-wide 
white gauze, studded with pearls and elaborately 
spangled with silver, is $14.50. Both of these 
materials are fine, and are meant to be used 
as panels or bodices, perhaps even bands 
to gauze frocks. They will give the effect of 
hand-work, 

The frock in the illustf&tion is one of those 
seful and not expensive gowns that can serve 
for many occasions. ‘The material is gray wool 
poplin. A gored skirt has a box plait down 
the back and seams flaring toward the bottom, 
giving a modish effect. It is void of all trim- 
ming. The bodice ‘carries cout the idea of 
box plait in the back, and it has a vest of 
side-plaited chiffon, over which a vest of silk is 
formed. A jabot of deep yellow lace is a pretty 
accessory, coming from beneath the vest. Price 
only $59.50, and silk lined. 

A new belting is a white satin background, 
in two-inch wide ribbon, with raised velvet 
flowers. Price, 65 cents a yard. 

Good opera glasses, made of enamel, can be 
bought for $5.95. 

Those little suéde bags that ate shallow in 


#) depth and long, attached to French gilt chains, 





cost now 95 cents. They have been carried all 
winter by many women of fashion, hung on the 
arm, to hold the handkerchief, etc. 

A Marie Antoinnette fichu, made of white 
chiffon, appliquéd with very fine black chan- 
tilly lace, can be bought for $15. 

In passing a shop the other day I saw the 
most tempting lot of table glasses ticketed sixty 
pieces for $10. On close inspection it proved 
even prettier than at the first glance, and it is 
such a bargain that many housekeepers will un- 
doubtedly be at once interested. There are tall 
wall goblets with bowls of dainty half-fluted 
glass, supported on struss with cut edges. About 
the goblet there is a good design of engraving. 
All the denominations of glasses carry out this 
idea. The finger bowls are particularly pretty. 
If only a dozen of some style of glass is desired 
it can be bought separately; such as the water 
goblets for $1. The prices of the others range 
in proportion. 

The sketch of jet bodice gives a good idea for 
an easily made fancy bodice; price, with sleeves, 
$16.50; and with a heavy design of sequins 
outlined with cut steel. Without sleeves one 
like this drawing can be bought for $10. 

New fringe that is pretty is made of white 
silk with a stamped floral design seven inches 
wide; price, $4.50 a yard. 

A panne velvet shirt waist, made severely 
plain, can be bought for $18. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


MAKING FULLNESS FOR LAST SUMMER'S GOWNS 


Aking-over is the order of the day. In 
M washable frocks, the wide yard all- 
over embroideries, and the unusually 
wide flouncings, enable one to work wonders 
with gowns worn last summer. To get full- 
ness into the upper portion of the skirt is, how- 
ever, the most difficult operation. A very 
useful hint toward that end is to introduce a 
two and a half to three-inch wide band of 
dotted white swiss at regular intervals, which 
must be calculated with tape measure in hand— 
and, after fixing upon the needed number, then 
we can tuck the skirt lawn in between, accord- 
ing to the fullness we have gained. 

Mention is made of white dotted swiss—as 
it accords so well with many lawns printed in 
colors, and is not as perishable or dressy as lace. 
From belt to knee the stripes should be gradu- 
ated, narrowing at the belt. The same idea for 
sleeves and bodice, though tucks may be dis- 
pensed with and the lawn entredeux alone set 
in. Narrow or wide flouncing can be chosen 
for the bottom of the skirt, if that needs re- 
trimming. 

HOME-MADE GOWNS FOR DAUGHTERS 


Grown-up daughters, not yet experienced 
enough to do much dressmaking for them- 
selves, are at each season a mother’s anxious 
care. Asan assistance in such straits, no prettier 
or smarter model could be offered than this one 
particularly suitable to the wide transparent spring 
fabrics, or the charmingly, soft, light half-wool 
materials seen in all the pastel colorings of the 
season, which are as light and delicate as a 
cloud, and, moreover, pale colors are la mode as 
never before. Have a smart skirt-pattern, above all 
things. That will insure you a lovely flare at 
the bottom of your daughter’s skirt, which will 
hang separately and require but a well-pressed 
hem. The top, if your daughter is slight, 
may be tucked all round, the front tucks not 
many inches long, but gradually getting longer 
on the hips, where fourteen inches are none 
too many. Then descend to eighteen in the 
middle of the back, the tucks and all to be 
thoroughly pressed. If the paper skirt model 
calls for groups of tucks, the same idea in groups 
may be carried. The second piece is an Eton, 
which fits into the back down to waist-line, is 
open in front, in a reversed way—that is, 
closed at the top, which is half-low, and opens 
out its widest at belt-line. 

This Eton may be of linen-back velvet, with 
long close sleeves, or it may be of corded Ben- 
galine, poplinette, crépe de chine, or of the 
lightest satin cloth, and, where rigid economy 
steps in, of the same fabric as the skirt. 

It would require velvet, if a contrast of color 
were to be introduced, but it is advised to keep 
on the tone of color selected for skirt, either to 
lighten or deepen one shade slightly. A little 
lace facing at the openings, keeping the fac- 
ing wide at the bottom and just seen at the top, 
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or to have white silk facings. The top of the 
neck is to have a corresponding finish. One of 
the soft gauze silks is to be used for making the 
chemisette with its collar band attached, fitting 
close up under the ears. The lines of shirrings 
or minute puffs, or in whatever way this chemi- 
sette is made, should run around the shoulders. 

White is the safest to advise, though un- 
doubtedly everyone will not white. 
Grays, pale sage-greens, biscuit colors, with 
skirt and Eton kept in one color, and a white 
guimpe or chemisette, with straw hat, flower 
trimmed, is a faultless combination, including 
white gloves and a parasol, which will be in 
accord, 


choose 


DECORATION FOR THE ETON 

A bouquet of violets or spring flowers will 
nestle on the left, tucked into top of Eton. At 
the back of the Eton, from side seam to side 
seam, a ribbon is drawn in and hooked as a 
belt, finishing the outside waist at the back. 
The same gauze seen in the chemisette should 
also appear between the front openings, which 
are held in place by three fancy chains, graduat- 
ed in size, too, having an ornamental something 
of that sort at each end, or by a narrow white 
silk ribbon, or a black velvet one, finished with 
rosette or bow, having jeweled buckle or button 
in the middle. If a more dressy Eton is de- 
sirable, this change may be made. Instead of 
having but one opening, introduce ‘wo, one on 
each side front, giving the slightest possible 
pouch effect in the middle. It is evident that 
the two slashings, with their facings, the 
under glimpses of gauze, the double set of little 
gilt or silver chains, or ribbons, velvets, and 
ornaments, will increase the general dressiness 
of the front. 

If the Eton is of extremely pale material, and 
the incrusted trimmings are as pale, or are white, 
there would be no objection, but were it of 
velvet or a dark medium tone of fabric, the one 
side slash, or single centre opening, if pre- 
ferred, would be in better taste by far. 


COSTUME FOR A YOUNG MISS 


A still younger daughter, not yet arrived at 
the long dress age, might have any of the ma- 
terials for spring, which can be finished with 
stitchings, made up as follows: Allow her 
skirt pattern to permit of pressed plaits falling all 
the way round, starting from a plain apron front. 
Give that front on each side four, six, or eight 
rows of white silk stitchings, which would be 
ornamental, as this kind of trimming is now 
taking on fancy designs. They zig-zag, they 
form diamonds, waves, etc. 

If we are expert at the machine, effective 
trimmings are thus evolved, and of the newest, 
smartest kind. Stitch the top of the plaits, 
too, using judgment, according to the child’s 
figure. Have her bodice plain in front, and 
carry out a proportion in this plainness, fitting 
to the apron front as if it all belonged in one. 
Then, at the sides, there may be three or four 
plaits, stitched in white silk, also. In the back 
three or four more, but so bunched as to form 
a centre. For the guimpe, as the bodice in 
plaits ends at bust-line, choose a white cloth, 
or some of the pretty corded taffetas. Give the 
effect of a double or overlapping guimpe at the 
bottom, and cut out in scallops. Carry this 
over the sleeve top, too, but without flaring. 
Finish with narrow Tom Thumb fringe, or 
something simple. The neck band should 
match, and, if white is chosen, have a white belt 
also, and cover this belt with rows of stitch- 
ing. Long sleeves, perhaps with a line to in- 
dicate a cuft, should match the guimpe. A 
pretty hat will complete this girlish and be- 
coming gown to perfection, when worn on the 
street. 








The issue of Vogue, dated 22 March, 
will be devoted exclusively to fashions 


for children of all ages. 
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CROWD STUDYING AT MONTE CARLO—AMERICAN 
HOTEL CROWDS WHO WAIT, WAIT FOR NOTH- 
ING—HIM THREATENS A BUSY SUMMER 
FOR HIMSELF — CARNIVAL FOOLING 
NOT LIKELY TO LIVE THROUGH 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Have been studying crowds, and there is no 
I better place in the world to view mixed 

humanity than at Monte Carlo. It has 
the picturesque setting of the Old World, con- 
sequently there is a distinction about these peo- 
ple which one misses in New York. There I 
become so tired of the ‘‘ crowd ’’ atmosphere at 
any of the resorts where motly assemblages are 
among the attractions. Take, for instance, the 
hotels and large restaurants in New York and in 
other American cities. These lack the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, and there is not enough 
diversity in the west and south, east and north 
to make the people interesting. ‘The types are 
identical, or the variation is slight. Still, as at 
Monte Carlo, there is that constant shifting 
of human beings, the ever varying changes in 
this ocean of faces which fascinate at first, 
but which makes one grow tired after a little. 
Here, there, is a raison d’étre for the 
presence of people. You can study conflicting 
passions. 

An Anglo-Saxon crowd in a restaurant, or 
the lobby of a hotel, has a look of being uni- 
versally bored. It is sad. It is seeking amuse- 
ment, but not finding it. Of course, there is 
a great deal of humbug about the Monte Carlo 
crowd. One finds only a few stars in a mass of 
commonplace people. Monte Carlo itself has 
the advantage of being picturesque. You have 
the blue Mediterranean, the rock rising out of 
the sea, the rather artificial tropical foliage, and 
the background of mountains, and, above all, the 
Latin spirit, which never seems to pervade an 
Anglo-Saxon community. The Americans fall 
into the ways of ** Rome’’ much easier and 
with more grace than the English. We are all 
adaptable, but I fear we are beginning, like 
our English cousins, to take our atmosphere 
with us. One shudders when one hears Third 
Avenue Railway matters discussed in the 
middle of the carnival at Nice, and one does 
want to get away from the everlasting Boer 
war. 

The Anglo-Saxon commercial _ spirit 
however, rife here, and gradually the entire 
Riviera will be changed into one vast shop with 
a great deal of humbug. When we go in for 
deception we do so broadly, and with such a 
spirit of magnanimity. In France and in Latin 
countries they practice the shopkeepers’ frauds 
and petty tricks which would hardly deceive a 
child. In New York, if I go into the Astoria ; 
in Philadelphia, into the Bellevue ; in Chicago, 
into the Auditorium, and so on through the 
entire. United States, I am struck by the num- 
bers of men and women who are there for 
nothing at all. They do not seem to be amusing 
themselves. They look sad and depressed. 
They sit around listlessly. They eat in palm 
gardens, and occupy a long time at luncheon 
and at‘dinner. The bands play loudly, and the 
infectious ragtime assails the ear, bringing with it 
the suggestion of vulgarity. But you do not 
want that suggested. You have it already before 
you. The crowd is there—well, because the 
crowd is there. One day is like another, one 
meal is like another ; you have the best of food 
and the best of wines to be obtained for money. 
But there is something wanting, and you 
know it. There is an air as though people were 
seeking that which could not be found, and I 
have wondered why, day after day, night after 
night, they still crowded these hotels, waiting, 
waiting—for nothing. 

But since I have been here, I have begun to 
think that we are all gregarious and that we 
love to flock. The recluse isan anomaly. He 
is the very rarest of birds. Our lives, our 
studies, our very books are people. Perhaps 
when all the sightseers shall have grown tired 
of Monte Carlo and the Latin carnivals, they, 
too, will have the bored expression which one 
sees at home. Already, as I have said, the 
Americans are talking of stock and of New 
York society, and are longing for the terrapin 
and the canvas back. And there is the same 
spirit of humbuggery everwhere. 

My stay, of course, here is short, and we 
start for Paris to-morrow. I have given up my 
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Engadine trip, as it is late in the season. I shall 
be in Paris only a few days, and then I am to go 
over to London. The yacht sails to-morrow 
with the crew and it will be docked in the 
Clyde for the present. I shall take a fast ship 
and go home to America, just at the time that 
so many are coming over. As much as I like 
crowds—in the abstract—I have a_ horror for 
the Exposition sightseer, and I shall get as far 
away from Paris as possible in April. I shall 
really work this summer. I shall devote my 
energies to the building of my houses. And 
here my young friend, the architect, and I have 
had a discussion. He is so clever a fellow ; so 
ardent a believer in the young school of America 
that he almost scorns the idea of my taking a 
foreign house and putting it on the Hudson, just 
as he ridicules the presence of an Italian or an 
English villa on Fifth And he is 
right, no doubt. The school for America is 
the adapting of that which is good to our 
needs and infusing in it the spirit of modern 
invention. It may strike some European with 
dismay to find even a chateau or a castle with 
electric light, lifts, and the latest improvements 
for modern sanitation, but it suits us. We live 
in a little different manner from our cousins on 
the other side. Our houses are more or less 
hotels, and, with the staff of servants and the 
entertaining, we must arrange them according to 
the requirements of the age. My country 
house is to have numerous suites, as in a hotel, 
and I shall combine, in the domestic arrange- 
ments, the American and English systems. Of 
course, to a certain extent, we are at the mercy 
of servants, and it is almost impossible to find in 
America the desirable class of domestics which 
one can easily get abroad. We have to put up with 
a cosmopolitan household, and we have to meet 
these difficulties. I prefer English and Scotch 
servants, and, except in the kitchen, I shall not 
have a Frenchman on the place. But the 
right sort are sometimes difficult to get. 

Meadows, however, attends to the details. I 
shall make my stay short in England, although 
I should like to be in the country at the first 
approach of spring, this being as absolutely an 
English season as the autumn is the American. 

I presume it is the Carnival spirit which 
makes me go on inthis way. The crowd isat its 
full in the street below, and there does seem to 
be some spirit of foolery left, although a great 
deal of it is coarse and mere tinsel. Another 
century and there will be no more carnivals and 
we shall all live in a matter-of-fact age where 
romance and, possibly, sentiment, shall be un- 
known. Thank heaven, however, for what 
Dickens calls the old-fashion death, which will 
spare us from living in that iron age of improve- 
ments. I still cling to the mingling of the old 
and the new with the spirit of a true American, 
adapting that which is best and molding it to 
my own progressive ideas. 


avenue. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 
K*.: shop window offers some temptation, 


more or less, hard to resist, in the way 

of shirts, ties, and gloves; the newest 
shapes have been established, the latest materials 
in every branch of haberdashery are on show, 
and one has but to choose and choose well. We 
do not look for radical changes, from one season 
to another, in men’s dress; the general cuts and 
styles remain the same, it is only the continual, 
never ceasing changes in detail that, little by 
little, bring about a complete metamorphosis of 
fashion’s standards. 

In respect to hats, more particularly than 
other articles of attire, it is unwise to follow 
blindly the fads of fashion. I have often 
pointed out that as men are not made the same, 
each belonging toa particular type, the physical 
characteristics of each must be suited, and it is 
this suiting of individual styles which determines 
the look of clothes. The hatters themselves 
differ one from another very decidedly in the 
styles of their goods, so that it is always possible 
to find at some one of the smart shops a shape 
that is becoming to one’s individual style of head 
and face. In general there is no great change 
in the shape of the silk hat, the derby, or the 
alpine. For younger men, one of the best 
shops has turned out a silk hat with only a 
slight bell, the crown a trifle narrower at the 
top than at the base, with rather tightly curling 
brim and cloth band. A style for older men 
differs from this only in having a crown some- 
what more belled. At another shop the hat is 
larger and heavier looking, with a more widely 









curling brim, a heavy ribbed silk binding and 
silk band. 

And as with the high hat, so it is with the 
derby; one shop shows, for younger men, a shape 
having a long, rather flat curling brim, without 
much dip, and comparatively low rounding 
crown; also a shape with higher crown and more 
close rolling brim, with a decided dip before and 
behind. Light-colored derbys may be had, but 
black will be most worn by smartly dressed men. 


full, with eight seams running from the button 
in the centre to the edges, which give the cap 
an octagonal appearance. Checked Scotch ma- 
terials are most used, and the button in the 
centre is covered with the cloth of which the 
cap is made. 

Some of the smart hatters are showing large 
stocks of handsome traveling rugs with fringed 
end, made of pretty imported Scotch plaids. For 
sea voyages such articles are, of course, a neces- 






































A NEW OVERCOAT 


See text 


The alpine for this season has a high-pointed 
crown, moderately curling brim, and broad band 
of silk. White bands will, it seems, - be the 
most fashionable. ‘The sombrero with folded 
crépe, cachemire, and silk bands, either white or 
in colors, has a broad flat brim with only a slight 
curl of the same hight all the way around and a 
rather high rounded crown, to be worn un- 
crushed, or only slightly dented. The opera, 
much the same in shape as that of the past win- 
ter, is made of ribbed silk or merino, silk being 
a bit the most fashionable in this country. Golf 
caps are practically the same, that is, low and 
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sity, but their use is by no means limited to 
traveling by water, or indeed to traveling at all, 
for they are most convenient in keeping the sand 
out of shoes and off clothes on the beach in 
summer, and useful at camp and in the woods. 
There are so many different varieties of 
sticks to be had that one is puzzled to select a 
design in preference to half a hundred others 
that differ but slightly from it. Sticks with 
straight, rectangular handles are, it seems, 
most in vogue, and I have seen some extremely 
pretty ones made of beech wood, light gray in 
color, plain, or with just a suspicion ot gold at 














the handle. A decided novelty shown at one 
of the smart hatters is a stick of square bam- 
boo, finished with a dark polish. I was assured 
that this squareness was a natural growth, and 
not the result of cutting or trimming. The 
wood is imported from a certain section of India, 
and it is extremely rare. As any wood that 
grows square is outside of my knowledge of 
woods in general, and as I dislike to doubt the 
veracity of my informant, I am inclined to 
pass by this freak of nature without further com - 
ment than that, as a stick, it is good looking, 
if a trifle odd. 1 was also shown, at the same 
shop, straight, thick bamboo sticks, and one 
of dark wood, with a gun-metal ball at the 
top. They were loaded with lead inside, and 
each weighed several pounds. Sticks of this 
description, I believe, are carried by several well- 
known driving men for the purpose of strength- 
ening and keeping their wrists in good condition 
for handling four horses before a coach or a drag. 
The idea is an extremely good one, and | 
mention it as a hint to men who drive much. 
Among the other smart sticks are those made 
of palmetto wood, with gold and silver mount- 
ings. Personally, I prefer plain woods to those 
with metal ornamentation, be it only a plain 
silver band, I consider them the smarter ; 
however, most of the sticks, I must confess, 
have some silver finishing at the handle, and if, 
not too much, it is permissible. A handle 
entirely of silver or gold is not the best style, 
and it will, moreover, soil the gloves quickly. 
The old crooked handles seem to have com- 
pletely gone out of fashion. J 

If there is any change in boots tor the spring 
it will consist in their being made just the 
least trifle more sharply rounded at the toe. 
The flat last will still be smart, and high calf 
and patent leather boots will have buttons. It 
would seem that thinner soles should be in 
order with the coming of mild weather, but 
there are no such indications at present, and | 
am almost inclined to predict that, on the 
contrary, both high and low boots will have 
thicker soles than ever, especially those worn 
by men on the sunny side of fifty. Low tan 
shoes will again be much smarter than high ones, 
and there is little doubt that patent leather ties 
will be even more in vogue than they were last 
year. There is really no better looking foot 
covering than well-made patent leather ties, 
worn over pretty silk or fine lisle thread hose. 


As much attention, by the way, should be 
paid to the color of the hose one wears, in com- 
bination and contrast with one’s shoes and 
trousers, as to the colors of one’s neckties in 
respect to the shirt. Black will harmonize 
with almost anything—that is to say, it will 
look well with trousers of any material and 
black boots, though not so well with light tan 
shoes. Reds will go well with black, brown, 
or gray clothes, and white gray or dark colored 
flannels, and with black patent leather boots, but 
not with tan shoes, especially if the tan has taken 
the reddish tone it gets from wear and polishing. 


Tan colored socks of the proper shade will, of 


course, harmonize best with tan shoes. Blue, 
lavenders, yellows and white all look better 
with black boots. It seems most probable that 
colored hose will be much worn during the 
spring and summer, both in stripe and spot 
designs, but it should be remembered that no 
matter what may be the fad of the moment, 
noticeable, glaring and loud looking clothes are 
never the best style. Some men, it is true, 
are able to stand much more in this respect 
than others without appearing vulgar, but for 
the majority the experiment is dangerous. 


Though jeweled studs and buttons have not 
been much worn by the most carefully dressed 
men here, 1 must admit that gilt buttons on 
white evening waistcoats have become usual 
I do not intend to say that such buttons are 
any more correct than those of pearl, or of the 
same material as the waistcoat, but they are 
undoubtedly worn by many well-dressed men, 
and the fashion is spreading rapidly. Many ot 
the fancy worsted waistcoats are made with 
flat gilt buttons, very much like those used on 
women’s flannel shirt waists, and I have seen 
several light tan and khaki colored waistcoats 
with gilt buttons. As to the shapes of waist- 
coats, it is as yet rather difficult to tell with 
certainty just which will be the most fashion- 
able. It seems almcst beyond question that the 
plain sack suit waistcoat, made of the same 


material as the coat and trousers, will be single 
breasted, and with a pointed, instead of round, 
I am also inclined to think that 


bottom edge. 
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many afternoon and evening waistcoats will be 
made single breasted, in which belief I am 
backed up by some of the smartest tailors in the 
city. On the other hand, the double-breasted 
fancy flannel waistcoats, made with flat gilt 
buttons, converging at the bottom in the shape 
of a V, and with fairly long points, like those 
of the evening waistcoat, promise to be a good 
deal worn. After all, both styles may perfectly 
well exist at the same time, and be equally 
smart, While, as I have before said, long 
flannel trousers will be smarter for golfing and 
general knocking about the country than 
knickerbockers, they can by no means drive 
knickerbockers out of use, or take their place 
for cycling, shooting, fishing, the camp and the 
woods, § 

These knickerbockers are the best form, as 
distinguished from style and fashion, that is to 
say, they are the garments best suited for the 
purpose. The cuffs or continuations may be of 
box cloth, of buckskin, or of the same material 
as the trousers. Many men prefer the latter, 
but it seems to me box cloth gives the best 
finish. The buttons should be well around to 
the front, like those on riding breeches. The 
smartest stockings are of plain or mixed wool, 
without design or figure, except at the roll, but 
with broad ribs either straight or twisted. Pul- 
leys, too, may be used; in fact, I should advise 
them for shooting and the woods. They have 
not as yet been much used in this country, 
which gives them the additional distinction of 
exclusiveness. Fox’s are probably the best of 
the cloth kinds, made of an elastic material in 
ill shades, and with or without spats. The older 
style must be cross-folded, but the new spiral 
variety simply wind up the leg from the ankle 
to the knee and is easily adjusted. It fits 
closely, and is without buttons. Without spats 
they cost $3 a pair; with spats, $5. For rough 
wear, Stohwasser’s leather pulleys are perhaps 
the best. 


A NEW OVERCOAT 


Have noticed several long and exceedingly 
I loose hanging overcoats made of material 
so light in weight as to suggest the com- 
ng of spring, single breasted, fly front, with 
velvet collars, turned back cuffs of the cloth 
from which the coats were made, side and breast 
pockets with flaps, but having no distinctive 
shoulder seam or other characteristic. The cut 
is more like that of the Chesterfield coat than 
nything else, and the garment may, perhaps, 
be best described as a long, loose Chesterfield, 
with raglan pockets and cuffs. It may be made 
of light or dark gray cloth, drab, or covert 
coating, and in light weight will, so far as may 
be judged at this time, be much worn by smart- 
y clothed men as a spring topcoat, both for day 
and evening. A silk hat, of course, always 
looks best with a long coat of dark color, and 
for evening the dark gray shades of cloth are to 
be preferred. 


A WHAT THEY READ 


[NoTe. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Juquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE MAN’S CAUSE 


BY ELLA NAPIER LEFROY. JOHN LANE 


Ere are women’s right to individual life, 
liberty, and happiness maintained 
throughout a story of nearly three 

hundred and fifty pages. The heroine is a 
young widow of experience, much personal 
charm, intelligence, who is given to holding and 
airing advanced opinions. No human interest 
escapes her critical observation. The question com- 
ing up of dodging a sermon by a conventional 
teast-loving canon, Mrs. Chesney affirms : 


‘* Absence of criticism has done the clergy 
incalculable harm,”’ she remarked. 

**It would ruin any class,’’ he assented. 
“ What man, except a parson, is allowed to de- 
liver himself of any sentiments he pleases for 
twenty minutes or half an hour to an enduring 
audience, who dare not speak back, question, re- 
quire proof, or express disapproval ? ** 

** And yet, what would you suggest? The 
audible assent of the Methodist or Salvationist 
is sufficiently disconcerting and subversive of our 
ideas of decency and order. What would be the 
results of expressed dissent ? ”” 


** Something like a political election meet- 
ing, I suppose,’ he answered. ‘*No; the draw- 
backs to the system are plain, but the cure is 
scarcely so.”* 

** Perhaps, the best hope in that, as in other 
things, lies in better, wider education.”” 

‘* For the clergy.”” 

cin” 

Blake’s face expressed amusement. 

‘*T should like a large section of them to hear 
that remark.”’ 

** Don’t you agree ?”’ 

**I do. Better, wider education would mean 
more charity ; less cocksureness; a calm and 
honest searching into scientific facts, at which 
many still only blink, or resolutely close their 
eyes. I don’t say they should accept the facts 
as final—scientific facts seldom are final ; but 
they might at least try to grasp an idea expressed 
a little while ago by a distinguished Noncon- 
formist—himself of the cocksure order, —‘ The 
true use of science is to tell you to wait for fur- 
ther instructions.’ ”’ 

** Yes,’” Mamie said, ** and they might also 
try to get a grip of some social and moral facts, 
which at present they touch with their gloves, 
or sweep away altogether into corners as un- 
suited to the gaze of the outwardly correct 
church-going public. I do not mean,’’ she 
added, ** in what I have said to include all the 
clergy.”” 


Later in the story, Mrs. Chesney hears of 
the engagement of a sweet girl to a young man 
whose life is a perpetual sowing of wild oats. 
Facts as to his career have been given Mrs. Ches- 
ney by a chivalrous man who would save the 
girl from the consequences of a marriage with 
such a reprobate. 


The news of Francie Barnett’s engagement 
to Philip Waring had been brought to Mamie 
Chesney by Mrs. Barnett herself. The mother 
and daughter were in town for a few days, and 
the former called in Mount Street one morning 
to give early information of the arrangement. 

**T know you will be pleased,’’ she con- 
cluded ; ‘* you have always been good to my 
Francie.”” 

If there were pleasure, it was strangely ex- 
pressed on Mrs. Chesney’s face. She was silent; 
then spoke with effort. 

‘It is what I feared.”’ 

‘* Feared ! Why, Mamie? ”’ 

‘¢ Because he is not fit to marry her. 
Barnett, don’t let it be.”’ 

Mrs. Barnett’s look expressed slight alarm, 
mingled with a general sweet futility, a want of 
grasp that was characteristic. 

*¢ It seems to me all very satisfactory,’’ she 
began, with some aimlessness, ‘‘ except, of 
course, my losing Francie,’’—a tear came. 
**But I must not be selfish. A girl must 
settle as one did one’s self. And I know, of 
course, from a worldly point of view, it is not 
a very good match—his income is small. But 
Francie, you know, has plenty ; and she is so 
thoroughly in love, dear girl. It makes me 
glad to see her so innocently happy. I know I 
have always been romantic and behind the age. 
He is devoted to her—and has such charming 
manners. And then Canon Waring, a devoted 
and Evangelical clergyman—it makes one feel 
secure. And I always do believe in marriages 
being made in heaven.”’ 

** What do you know of Philip Waring ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘* Why, we have all known him quite a long 
time,’’ Mrs. Barnett answered, feeling on 
ground of the firmest. ‘* He meets one every- 
where, and he has stayed with us, and he goes 
to your uncle’s, and—and he has always danced 
a great deal with Francie since she came out. 
He has never made any secret he admired her. 
And he is exceedingly good-tempered and pleas- 
ant: his ways altogether so nice.”’ 

‘¢ Are you sure his ways are altogether so 
nice ?”’ 

** What can you mean, Mamie? 
Barnett asked a little querulously. 

She was almost as difficult to deal with as a 
child; and she was the mother and’ guardian of 
a girl whose life’s happiness, entire future, was 
trembling in the balance. Mamie looked at her 
with something of awed helplessness before she 
spoke again. 

** You have known one side of his life: it has 
two. The other has been—I say it deliberately 
—vile.”’ 

‘¢It’s—it’s really not nice of you to say such 
things— it’ s—it’s really not nice of you to know 
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them,’’ Mrs. Barnett stammered. ‘1 mean— 
it would be if they were true—which, of course, 
they are not. There are quite horrid things in 
the world, but one doesn’t know the people 
one’s self. I’m sure my dear husband wouldn’t 
even have liked me to mention such things.’’ 

Qn the tip of Mamie’s tongue was an appo- 
site sarcasm, but she checked it. She believed 
Mr. Barnett to have been an excellent husband, 
and she was guiltless of desire to wrong his 
memory, though it occurred to her now he 
might probably have been what he liked without 
detection. 

**T cannot spare you,’” she said. ‘* Can 
you not feel it is better you should hear of 
horrible things than that Francie should suffer 
from them? I must make you listen. I 
guess at a good deal, but I am only going to 
tell you what I absolutely know of Philip 
Waring.” 

Then quickly, concisely, she told the weakly, 
shrinking woman of definite fact. 

*¢ You will not give Francie to this man, 
she pleaded earnestly. ‘* You will forbid this 
marriage ; you will save her? ”’ 

** How can I forbid it when they are en- 
gaged ?”’ Mrs. Barnett asked helplessly. ‘‘And 
it will be in the newspapers to-morrow. And— 
and, Mamie, I do not see how you can know 
what you have been telling me. A woman 
really can’t know. There is always scandalous 
gossip. No, a woman can’t know—it’s—it’s 
indelicate that she should. A woman ought 
to be nice-minded, and—and I believe it’s quite 
untrue.”’ 

Mamie’s look was strange. How could she 
deal with such a phase of humanity >—a woman 
who would hide her head in the sand and not 
see; who rather than herself listen to an ugly 
tale, rather than herself face a loathsome truth, 
would risk giving her young daughter's sweet 
soul, pure mind, and stainless body to the keep- 
ing of a man of whom these things could be 
suggested. And yet, as she knew, the woman 
loved her child, would have denied herself 
much, sacrificed, it might be, her all for the 
child’s sake. It was the fatal habit of shirking 
facts, refusing to face and fight with evil, the 
convention of so-called delicacy, that was para- 
lyzing her. 

Mamie paused in hopeless silence, not know- 
ing what to urge. 

** And Canon Waring,’’ Mrs, Barnett began 
again feebly ; ‘‘ you cannot suppose he would 
countenance anythihg that was wrong.”’ 

‘6 Will you go to Canon Waring,’’ Mamie 
said, ‘* and ask him to tell you if there is not 
that in his son’s life which should stand between 
him and your daughter ? *’ 

Canon Waring might or might not be fully 
informed as to his son’s career, but there was at 
least one incident of which Mamie knew he 
must be aware. 

Mrs. Barnett hesitated. 

*¢ Yes,”” she said at last, ‘‘ that will set the 
matter at rest. I shall be fully guided by the 
Canon.”” 

*¢ Mamie had made her ‘more uneasy than she 
allowed to appear. The training of the women 
of her generation and those preceding led her 
instinctively to shirk the subject, and left her 
in ignorance of her duties in its connection ; but 
the opposition she had offered to Mamie was 
also in great part the contradictoriness a feeble 
nature presents when confronted by a stronger, 
pointing the straight path the other should 
itself have found ; and at least her whole heart 
was given to her daughter.’” 


” 


For the outcome of this interview and many 
other interesting facts in the careers of characters 
that typify the lives of those around us—and our 
own—the reader is referred to the book itself— 
the publication of which is a sign of the times 
that encourages one to hope that the solution 
of social problems will not be forever shirked as 
it is to-day. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


HE FAMILY OF THE SUN: CON- 

| VERSATIONS WITH A CHILD. 
By Epwarp S. Hotpen. D. Ap- 

PLETON AND Company. ‘This happy title 
designates another one of the series edited by 
Dr. Harris, and known as the Home Reading 
Books. The Commissioner of Education se- 
lects his authors with discrimination. In this 
instance he has given to the ex-director of the 
Lick Observatory the task of writing the as- 
tronomical series. As the author is a practical 





astronomer, observer, and writer of text-books 
upon astronomy, one opens the pages of this 
small reading book with confidence, although it 
is difficult to bring science within the compre- 
hension of youthful minds. The author dis- 
cusses the solar system and the planets in a sim- 
ple and interesting style, and encourages the 


child to observe for himself. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


To Have and to Hold, by Mary Johnston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

A Lost Identity, by J. D. Hennessey: F. 
Warne & Co., $1.25 


NEW IDEAS IN SKATING 
CQ*= to the fickleness of our metropoli- 


tan winter weather, it did not matter 

much, a few years ago, whether one 
could skate or not, but now that artificial con- 
ditions have come to the aid of nature, skating 
is the fashionable mid-winter amusement. Old 
inhabitants tell us that our Dutch ancestors on 
Manhattan were excellent skaters, and that the 
lakes which are now in Central Park, and the 
old canal, where Canal street is now situated, 
were daily scenes of this winter sport, and, if we 
can believe old prints of scenes in New York of 
a century ago, the winters must have been 
colder than the average of to-day. The sudden 
cold spell, which gave the enthusiasts skating on 
the Park lakes early in January, this winter, made 
a better season than usual for this outdoor sport, 

But it is due to the popularity of the indoor 
skating at the St. Nicholas Rink that one 
notices the changes in the skating. That the 
New York girl has taken enthusiastically zo this 
sport is evident from the way she skates. 
Formerly it was the Canadian girls, or those 
from the west and the country up the state, 
who could glide over the ice with such grace 
and swiftness, ‘The New York girl was not at 
home on the ice, simply because she had little 
Opportunity to practice and keep up the sport. 
A few days of skating during each winter were 
hardly sufficient to stimulate the enthusiasm. 
But this winter there is a change for the better, 
and the metropolitan girl skates as she dances, 
wheels, and plays golf—gracefully, easily, and 
with a certain reserve of dignity. 

You can see the difference on the Park lakes, 
too, when the red ball is up. There some of 
the strongest skaters are even trying to use their 
brothers’ long-runner racing skates, which at 
the best is a mistake, for a girl is nothing if not 
graceful on skates. Fancy skating is the par- 
ticular forte of the New York girl, and the 
evolutions she can perform on the ice are won- 
derful. The Canadian girl has the long strokes 
of the fast, powerful skater, which come from 
the sense of freedom that one feels on immense 
stretches of ice. The western girl has a shorter 
stroke, which comes from an effort to acquire 
speed with the short-runner skates. The Cana- 
dian girls invariably use the long-runner racing 
skates, and they unconsciously drift into the 
long, powerful stroke. It is almost impossible to 
do otherwise with these skates. The New 
York girl skates easily and gracefully, because 
speed is nothing to her, and if she had the speed 
she could not show it on the Park lakes or in 
the rink. So she has perfected herself in the 
graceful evolutions of the fancy skater. 

There is no sport where so much grace can 
be shown as in skating. One dances and 
waltzes on skates better than is possible in a 
ball room. The execution of the outer edge, 
the Dutch roll, the grape-vine, and the cutting 
of the figure eight makes a graceful whirl ot 
short skirts, nimble feet, and bending, swaying 
body that causes the spectator’s head to buzz. 
Onc may glide around in the intricate evolutions 
without once feeling the dizzy sensation that 
comes to the head when twirling around on foot. 
The physical explanation of this is a mystery. 

New fancy skates of steel and nickel, with 
golden spurs and ornaments: that flash in the 
sunlight or electric light of the rink, help to 
add to the fascination of the sport. The cos- 
tumes, of course, are as varied and picturesque 
as fashionable tailors can make them ; but the 
sight of stray curls falling out of the coils of 
hair and the flushed faces are more attractive 
than all the artificial work of the tailors or 
complexion makers. There is nothing sham 
or artificial in the healthy glow of cheeks, and 
the color cannot be imitated by the artist’s 
brush. Nature paints her own tints and calmly 
defies imitation. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 55. I5 MAR., 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern for this week is of a five- 

I gored skirt. It is suitable for piqué, 
madras, linen, and, in fact, all wash- 

able materials made without a lining. It is 
stitched around the bottom, has strapped seams, 
and is finished at the back with six tucks, each 
group of three turned toward the middle seam. 
This skirt may be opened in the back or at the 
lert seam of the front breadth. Most of the 
new skirts open in the back, but we think it is 
better to have them open in front, as the back 
sets better without a pocket, and you are 
always sure of its being together. This model 
looks weil in serge, cheviot, or covert cloth, to 
be worn with wash shirts. It would be good 
style to wear with the shirt published in last 
week’s Vogue, and made of the same material, 
as skirts and shirts en suite will be correct for 
morning wear this summer. To make this 
skirt requires seven yards of yard-wide material. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Pretty new skirt for thin materials is 
A made with a five-gored skirt cut in 
points at the bottom, edged with nar- 
row insertion; under the points is a circular 
flounce, tucked in groups of three between each 
point at the top of the flounce, and extending 
half its depth. The skirt is also tucked at the 
top. The tucks~beginning, half an inch in 
depth, at the top and running down to nothing 
over the hips, like darts. The back breadths 
are tucked up beyond the waist-line, forming a 
point, to which the belt of the same material is 
fastened. 

Thin muslin gowns will be extensively worn 
this summer, made up in the same manner as 
silk gowns, and elaborately trimmed with hand 
embroidery, applications of lace and quilted 
ribbon. One very effective model is made of 
light blue muslin with a plain skirt, finished at 
the bottom with an elaborate design in quilled 
velvet baby ribbon of the same shade. The 
belt is of velvet, and a yoke is formed by the 
quilled ribbon repeating the design on the skirt 
in a smaller pattern. The tops and cuffs of 
the sleeves are also applied with velvet. 

This idea may be prettily carried out for a half- 
mourning gown by using violet muslin and 
ribbon, or white muslin and black velvet ribbon. 
It is really foolish to buy wash materials and 
trim them so elaborately with non-washable 
trimmings, that the idea of laundering them is 
out of the question. They may, however, be 
cleaned and come out looking like new. 


Another new ribbon stock, besides those 
mentioned last week, and much easier to make, 
is of five-inch ribbon, with a hemstitched edge. 
A yard and a half is bought and a piece large 
enough to go around the neck once is tucked 
lengthwise until the ribbon is two and a half 
inches wide. The stock is then put around the 
neck, the tucked part forming the collar, the 
ends crossed in the back brought to the front 
again, crossed and fastened with an ornament, 
like the old-fashioned slides used for men’s 
scarfs, but made of steel usually. These stocks 
may be bought ready made in all colors. They 
are more becoming worn with a narrow turn- 
over collar of hemstitched lawn, lace edged. 


A new style shirt to wear with white skirts 
is made of white lawn or soft piqué, with a 
bolero jacket and sleeves of a solid color in pink 
or blue chambray or piqué. Silk could also be 
used in the same manner. __ Boleros of all shapes 
are seen on many of the new models. A pretty 
gown for a young girl is one of white piqué, 
trimmed with bands of pink piqué, and a shirt of 
white with a bolero, or short Eton of pink. 
Stock and belt also of pink piqué. Parasol of 
pink silk. Hat of pink straw, trimmed with 
white chiffon roses. 





One of the cloth skirt models which would 
also be possible in piqué is made with a circular 
top and a box plaited flounce. The box plaits 
are the full length of the skirt at the back, 
growing shorter and shorter toward the front 
until they only measure fourteen inches from 
the bottom directly in front. 


An effective finish for a high standing collar, 
whether of cloth, silk, or satin, is three rows of 
narrow black velvet ribbon, finished on either 
side of the front of the collar just below the 
chin, with small loops held with diamond but- 
tons. Small diamond clasps, buttons, and 
beukles will form part of the trimming on many 














therefore give a nice way of serving salsify. 
Get half a dozen firm salsify roots, wash well, 
and scrape. Boil in salted water until tender, 
take from the water, mash, season with pepper, 
salt, butter, and a little cream, add two or three 
drops of essence of anchovy. Put the mixture 
into scallop shells, sprinkle with bread crumbs, 
and bake a light brown. These are nice, served 
with chops, for luncheon. Another winter vege- 
table which is not made the most of is parsnip. 
These made into fritters are most appetizing. 
Prepare them as you do the salsify, and, after 
they are mashed through a sieve, add a large 
tablespoonful of flour, salt, pepper, butter, and an 
egg previously beaten. Mix well, form into 
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Published by Request 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 55 sent on receipt 


of coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


elaborate gowns this summer. Combined with 
black velvet, the effect is most pleasing. 


A most useful garment for the not too 
slender women is the princess petticoat—that is, 
the corset cover and petticoat made in one, for 
no matter how carefully corset covers are made 
it is impossible not to have them ride up at the 
waist-line. An illustration of this petticoat 
was published in Vogue of 8 Feb, This model 
is rather elaborate, and a plainer model made 
tight-fitting with darts is, perhaps, more desir- 
able, as it gives a more slender figure than the 
tucked model. The top and bottom may be as 
elaborately trimmed as desired. These petti- 
coats are made of nainsook, which is the most 
useful, or of silk. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ecetaste Hints.—At this time of the 
year a change of vegetables is hard to 


procure unless canned ones are used, we 











small croquettes, and fry in boiling fat until 
crisp and brown. Scalloped sweet potatoes are 
also good. Wash the potatoes and boil until 
just cooked through, but not soft. Remove 
from the water, peel, and cut them into small 
pieces as you would for stewing. Take a baking 
dish, put in a layer of potatoes, then a thin layer 
of cracker crumbs covered with pieces of butter, 
repeat until the dish is filled, bake in the oven 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. This dish is 
rather rich, but nice with roast beef or beef- 
steak. 


Eccs Bakep 1n Creayv. Sauce.—Take in- 
dividual baking shells, put them in hot water, 
and then prepare your eggs, First make a 
cream sauce, with two tablespoonfuls of butter 
rubbed smooth in an equal quantity of flour. 
Add a pint of hot milk, slowly stirring all the 
time. Add a little salt. Now take your pans, 
put a spoonful of sauce in each one without 
wiping them, as the dampness prevents the egg 
adhering to the pan. Drop in a whole egg. 
Sprinkle with pepper, and bake on top of the 
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stove until done to taste. Some prefer them 
well done, others not. 


Ecos a ta Poucerre.—Make a cream sauce 
as for baked eggs, adding the juice of a quarter 
of an onion. Boil the eggs hard, cut them 
into quarters, pour the cream sauce over them, 
season with pepper and salt, and serve. This 
is a palatable first course for luncheon. 


Cuavuprrow Savuce.—Take a pint of white 
sauce, add two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 
and three-quarters of a cup of aspic jelly. Boil 
slowly until as thick as good cream, skim the 
grease from the top, and let it cool somewhat 
before use. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


Rs of Vogue who desire special pat- 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 

No. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
8 


Shirt Waist. 

Cloth Jacket. 

No. to Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 47 Eton Jacket. 

No, 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No, 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
No, 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No, 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
No, 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No, 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves, 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. §1 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suftable for Wash Material. 
No. §3 Waist of No. §2. 

No. $4 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. 55 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 


Zz 
2? 3§ 
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THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocug, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


FE Nlosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Patten Ne... 6 5c dese cedeeass 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed to | 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. | 
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SHIRTS 


For Morning Dress 


Designed and manufactured 


expressly. 


The Hurlingham Tie, 


LEADAM’S SHOE TREES | 


KEEP YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 
KEEP THES IN SHAPE 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots 
look well, *‘ tree” them before putting them aside 
with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable 
to any shoe by means of the adjustable bar, which 
is peculiar to them. They prevent wrinkling, 
“toeing up,”’ and curling of shoe and sole, when 
not in use. Make shoes comfortable and wear 
longer. 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying when 
they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and 
are the only trees using the lever principle, 
which locks tlie tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives 
the proper downward and upward pressure to the 
boot at the same time. 

Made in all styles, widths, and shapes for men, 
women, and children. Every tree stamped ** The 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21, ’99.”’ 

Sold by All First-class Shoe Dealers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
LIONEL H. LEADAM 
80 Wall Street, . > New York 


Send for descriptive circular, “‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.”’ 


Vogue of 22 March will be a Chil- 


dren’s Number, 









Before Tree 
is Inserted 


Inserting 
the. Tree’ 





Vogue publishes more smart fashions 
than any other periodical. 


Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 


prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff andrelieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 








Prices, $1.00, $2.00. 


FRANCIS 
Shoes 


We desire to call the Ladies’ attention to our new styles for 
spring wear that we have now ready for customers to examine. 


O’NEILL 


CHILDREN’S SHOES have always been our specialty, and, 
in order to carry more complete and newer lines of this style of 
stock, we are offering some two hundred pair of odds and ends at 
exce. ding low prices, for this month only. 


Spring Styles in our men’s department are the newest and 
nattiest we have ever carried. 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 
1170 and 1172 Broadway, Cor. 28th St. 


A REVELATION 


W hat an agreeable revelation it must have been to the first woman who used 
the IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR to see her hait regenerated to the 
color and condition of youth. The 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


* has the endorsement of the medical profession, is pronounced harmless by chemists, 
declared a useful and meritorious invention by the United States Courts, and is the 
acknowledged STANDARD HAIR COLORING, both here and in Europe, foi 
gray or bleached hair. It restores gray hair to its own color, or makes bleached 
hair any shade desired, from black to the lightest ash blond. It is easily applied ; 
colors are fast and durable. Its use makes the hair glossy, soft, and silky, 
and its application is unaffected by baths. Permits curling, and 


ONE APPLICATION LASTS MONTHS (Caren 


Applied at our parlors by skilled attendants ~ 


Sample of your hair colored free. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR is sold by Drug- 
gists and Hairdressers everywhere at $1.50 and $3.00. 

IMPERIAL VIGOROSIS is a marvelous Hair Grower and 
Tonic. Stops the hair from falling. Cures Dandruff. Price, $1.50. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR PARLORS 
22 WEST 230 STREET, NEW YORK' 
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(Continued from page iii) § 

whipcord may be worn with this coat. This 
is the livery usually worn by coachmen and 
grooms when in the country. That is when 
ceremonious traps are not used. At Newport or 
other fashionable country places, where victorias 
and broughams are used, the full dress livery 
is correct. 

Fourtx Ficure.—Groom in whipcord, with 
double-breasted topcoat of covert cloth. Square 
brown hat. If preferred, the overcoat may also 
be of whipcord. 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. Ali questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1446. Models for Black Taffeta 
Skirt Model—Shirts to be Worn 
with Taffeta Skirt. To Piedmont.—1. 
Do you consider a black taffeta silk suitable for 
morning street wear? If so, please suggest a 
model by which it should be made. Also sug- 
gest a style that would be suitable for visiting 
and theatre wear. I am tall and slender, thirty 
years of age, and such colors as pink and laven- 
der are most becoming; would prefer one of the 
above colors to brighten the taffeta for theatre 
and visiting purposes, instead of white, if as 
modish. Will black taffeta be worn this spring 
to any extent, that is, are they considered in 
style? I have the silk on hand, and while I 
do not fancy it, nevertheless wish to have it 
made up. 

2. Please suggest a material and color (wool ) 
for skirt to wear with silk and cotton shirt 
waists. Do not wish black or blue. 

3. Is there any style of cotton shirt waists 
that would be suitable to wear with a black taf- 
feta skirt? Would one modeled after the one 
mentioned in Vogue 31 Jan., viz., alternate 
strips of pink dimity, insertion, and tucks, be 
suitable to wear with a black taffeta skirt ? 

Black taffeta silk, when treated like cloth 
and tailor made, is sometimes worn for a street 
costume in the morning, but we think cloth 
better style. Any of the three models on page 
117, Vogue, 22 Feb., could be made of taffeta 
for street wear. The left figure is pretty for a 
slender, tall woman. Model in centre of page 
83, Vogue, 8 Feb., would be effective in black 
taffeta trimmed with cordings of black velvet. 
This would be pretty for afternoon wear and the 
theatre, worn with a lace bodice or other fancy 
shirt. With this model you do not need an 
extra wrap, which makes it more convenient 
and more becoming. With this gown you 
could wear shirts of various colors, choosing not 
too bright a shade. Black taffeta is still worn, 
but not to such an extent as the light cloths in 
pastel shades, satin foulard, and soft silk and 
wool materials, but a black gown is always good 
style and most useful. 

2. We think tan a pretty shade to wear with 
shirt waists, a five or three-piece model of Vene- 
tian or Henrietta would be pretty, but, as you 
are slender, you may prefer a tucked or plaited 
skirt. | Models for these are published in Vogue 
each week, 

Elaborate shirt waists of all kinds may be 
worn with a skirt of black taffeta. That is, 
shirts of dimity and insertion, lace and ribbon, 
satin, silk, or lace, but not a plain cotton shirt 








“JANICE MEREDITH” 


AL $1.50 Books 99° 


SSA dress 


Rector Street Book Store Co. 








Send for free catalogue. New York City 





E. H. FIELDING & CO. 
BONNETS and HATS 


14 WEST 22D STREET 
INEW YORK 


of linen piqué or madras; these should be worn 
with a cloth piqué or skirt of the same material. 


1447. Evening Overcoats. To Har- 
vard.— Will Vogue please give directions in cor- 
respondents’ column for the making of two even- 
ing overcoats? The heavy one is to be made from 
a lamb’swool and the light one from vicuna. 
Besides the general style of garments, I should 
like to know about finishing of cuffs, buttons, 
and top collar, whether the collars should be of 
velvet, or same material as goods, and, if cuffs on 
sleeves, please state width. 

Should coats be silk-faced to the edge or 
plain ? 

Should like to have length stated for man 5 
ft. 11 in. 

We are very much pleased with the sporting 
prints published in Vogue. 

It is difficult to give directions for making 
the overcoats mentioned without knowing the 
styles desired and the age and build of 
the man who is to wear them. In general, 
there are three distinct types, the first long and 
loose, in which may be included the raglan, the 
Thorndyke, and the long full-backed Chester- 
field ; the second, with a distinct waist-line and 
skirts, such as the kennel coat; the third an 
easy-fitting, but not full Chesterfield, hanging a 
few inckes below the knees, and with silk fac- 
ing. For the vicuna coat, we suggest the last- 
named style, for the other, a long Chesterfield or 
Thorndyke, if a medium-weight material is used, 
or the kennel coat, if you wish a lighter material, 
such as drap or gray covert coating. A covert coat- 
of sage green tone is a pretty material for the 
spring. ‘The kennel coat should be 49 or 50 
inches long for a man of 5 feet 11 inches. It 
should have a velvet collar, 134 or 2 inches 
broad at back, to match the shade of the cloth, 
four hard buttons, fly buttoning, two side 
pockets with flaps, set diagonally, two inside 
breast pockets, one built between the flies if 
desired, no breast or change pockets, cuffs 2% 
inches broad all around and finished with rounded 
points on the outside seam of the sleeve, no 
piping, seams plain or strapped. Plain seams 
give a slender, strapped, a broader, appearance. 
The coat should fit into the waist, and have 
skirts very much the same as those of a frock 
coat, and with the same back slit. No facing 
on lapels. 

The long Chesterfield should be loose and full, 
50 inches in length for man of 5 feet 11 inches, 
velvet collar, no facing on lapels, single-breasted, 
fly buttoning, hard buttons, cuffs 234 inches in 
breadth, finished with rounded covers. Side 
and breast pockets, with flaps, inside pocket on 
righit side, Side pockets set diagonally. 

The shorter evening coat should be single 
breasted, fly buttoning, in length about 41 inches 
for man of 5 feet 11 inches, that is, a few inches 
below the knees. May have plain or turned 
back cuffs, 21% inches in breadth, finished with 
round corners, buttons covered with material of 
which coat is made. Side pockets, with flaps of 
ordinary shape, or like the raglan, if desired, but 
vithout thorough stitching, breast pocket without 
flap and inside breast pocket. Seams, narrowly 
overlapped. Hang straight and loose without 
being full. No side or back slits. Lapels, faced 
to the edges with silk (supposing, of course, 
that the material is black or dark gray), velvet 
collar, all through black satin lining. 


1448. Length of Skirt Pattern— 
Model for Gown. To T. B.—Will you 
tell me the length of skirt, in your pattern ad- 
vertised for next week, also what would you 
advise for a dress suitable for card parties, and 
also to wear in the summer ? 

The length of the skirt is forty-two inches. 
Should advise your having a gown of silk crépe 
or crepon, in a light shade of blue, gray, or 
pink, one of the pastel colors, made after pat- 
tern models No. 52 and No. 53, would be 
pretty, or if you are very slight, like upper 
figure on page 119, Vogue, 22 February. 
Crépe de chine will be worn as much as ever, 
and is suitable to wear now and in the summer. 


1449. Suggestions for Decorating 
a Bedroom in a Country Cottage. 
To E. E.—Will you kindly give me sugges- 
tions for the papering and painting of a chamber 
in a summer cottage in the country? The 
room is large and has one large French window. 
The ceiling is sloping at one side. The decora- 
tion must be in harmony with a flower painted, 
enameled set of dull gray blue, of a style thirty 
years ago. Would not an ingrain of the same 
shade be a suitable background ? 

Should choose for your room a paper of gray 
blue or cream, flowered with a large design, if 
you have not many pictures. A good paper 
with no wall ornaments is preferable to poor 
pictures hungt for the sake of filling up. If 
you have good pictures, choose a striped paper 
in green and white, or pink and white. This 
would harmonize with your furniture and be a 
good background. ‘Tint the ceiling to match 
your paper in the predominant shade, but lighter. 
The woodwork might be white or a light gray. 
Hangings of cretonne, matching your paper in 
design and coloring. 


1450. Patterns for Thin Materials. 
To J. M. G.—I wish to make up several 
fancy organdies and silk mulls; which of your 
waist and skirt patterns would be the best for 
me to get? Would the five*gored skirt pat- 
tern you publish next week be suitable, and 
would the waist pattern with fichu be the thing ? 
I should like a skirt pattern that I could add 
tucks or ruffles to or make plain, as I pleased. 

For organdies and other thin materials the 
skirt No. 52, tucked, with bodice No. 53, 
would be much prettier than a plain five-gored 
model. The five-gored model could easily be 


trimmed with ruffles, insertion, and so forth, | 
but could not be tucked as these skirts are cut | 
to be tucked, and are not the same shape as a | 


plain gored model. 

No. 50 is also a pretty model for a thin 
bodice. 

The photographs have been returned. If 
you send us the plans we will give you sugges- 
tions for remodelling, and so forth. 


1451. ToC. P.S.—The Haberdasher, 757 
Broadway, New York. 


‘« Far better than anything I have ever used, 


|and I am perfectly delighted with them,’’ is the 


| general verdict passed upon Dr. Dys’s Sachets de | 


| Toilette and other preparations for the com- 
| plexion. 
cannot be surpassed 
| America only by V. 
street, New York. 


in excellence. Sold in 
Darcy, 129 East 26th 





125th Thousand 
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TO HAVE AND T0 HOLD 


Author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope.” 


The New York 7ridune pronounces it ‘‘ one of the best historical 
romances we have had from any contemporary writer of fiction.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


JOHNSTON 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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| XA CSRS 
Wafer Sliced 


Dried Beef 


Try It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is ong 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 
foods 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced, 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans, 
If not in stock, he will 


and comes to you as fresh, dainty ang 


Ask your grocer. 
order it at your request. 


Drop a postal for new edition free ‘‘How tomake good 
things to eat." Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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HOSE 6UPPORTER! 





NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 
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They are absolutely the best, and | 





PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD *F*°ConoucteD 


TOURS 








Old Pt. Comfort 
Richmond, and 
Washington 
March 31, April 14 and 28, 1900 
RATE 34.00 from NEW YORK 
5 1.00 from PHILADELPHIA 
March 15, April 10, May 3, 1900 
RATE 14.50 from NEW YORK 
5 $11.50 from PHILADELPHIA 
For detailed itineraries and full informa- 
tion, apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 


1196 Broadway, New York; oraddress Geo. 
W. Boyd, Asst. Gen’] Pass. Agent, Phila. 


J. R. WOOD, 
en’! Pass. Agt. 








J. B. HUTCHINSON, 
Gen’l Mgr. 
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Morris WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


Invites an early inspection of his 
complete line of English woolens for 
costumes of every description. Exclus- 
ive designs in 

TAILOR GOWNS, TRAVELING 
DRESSES, GOLF SUITS, ETC. 

The very best workmanship and a 

faultless fit at most reasonable prices. 


34 West 35th St. NewYork 


Branch at 36 3d Street, Troy. N. Y. 


The jacket shown above is one of Mr. | | POPE S Al 
W eingarten’ s own designs and isa particu- eet ae 
‘ood model, as the upper lapels, by | 
the buttons and hooks, assume four | 
distinct and graceful shapes. 


|; CRESCENT BICYCLES| 


Somehow the Crescent is a Bicycle that no one finds fault with. 
It seems to have been built to order, and gives immediate and perma- 
nent satisfaction. It’s the mount of the people, and the best way to 
learn of its many good points is to ask its riders. Send for catalogue. 


1900 BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS, $60 1899 CHAINLESS MODELS. $50 
1900 ADULT CHAIN MODELS. $25. $26, $35 1899 ADULT CHAIN MODELS. $30 
JUVENILE MODELS. $25 


American Bicycte ComMPANY 
WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPARTMENT 
501 Wetts Street, Cuicaco 36 Warren Street, New York 





“ d Val your satisfaction. 
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Bicycles 


34 West 35th St. 















guessing at it. 
Prices, $75 and $60. 












$50, 25; 30, 25. 





Near Fifth Avenue 







less or chain models, $5.00 





| See Columbia and Stormer catalogues 








will be devoted entirely to 


Children’s Fashions. 





Bistau ey na : Our reputation insures 


Tl 


Chainless 





are a prudent purchase. 


Why experimen: with 
wheels of lesser reputation? 
} It is simply a question of 
knowing what you get, or 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 
laid Pennant Chain Wheels, | 


Columbia Coaster Brake on chain- 

























THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order | 
52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models | 
Corsets 

For reducing corpul- | 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit er 









































dated 22 March (next | 
DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 
For GOLF VESTS, in correct colors 
Price of Material, with work begun, $5.00 to $10.00 


BET. FIFTH AVE. AND B’DW’y BESSIE LAPAIX 25 WEST 30TH ST. 











Summer Home Furnishings 
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ON. 13, r. Grange-Bateliere, Paris. 


Specialties in Bamboo and Artisti- 
cally Stained Hardwood Tables, 


Seats. Block Print Taffeta and 
Cretonnes in exclusive designs and 
fast colorings. Hanoka Fabric, 
Wall Coverings, India Prints, etc., 









cline and Cucumbers PROCTOR & CO. 


and light cutaneous affections. 5 E 








Chairs, Stools, and Hanging Piazza | 





20TH St., New York | 








MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets 
and 


French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles, 
giving grace and elegance to the form. 
The low-bust effect secured without 
enlarging the waist. 
Slender figures skilfully padded, 
Specialties for Corpulent women. 
292 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 30th and 3ist Streets 
NEW YORK 
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LSHIS 
[<2 : 


In its lustrous, bright, and silk-like sheen, 
The richness of silk may there be seen ; 
Wt But, unlike silk, one may also see 


Both BEAUTY and ECONOMY. 


As each of our products is an improvement on its predecessors, our latest fabric, 


ANALYNE SILK 


is the finest silk substitute to-day. 


Compared with the original, it has all the qualities of silk, save the price (which is not 
a fifth as great), and is far its superior for lining purposes, because it will not tear, stretch, or 
wear as the even most expensive silks are bound to do. All dry goods dealers sell GILBERT’S 
LININGS. 


O. P. DOORMAN, President 


GILBERT MFG. CO. 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YORK 


